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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SOMETHING NEW NEXT WEEK 
EXT week we shall begin publication of a new 
series of Cruising articles entitled, “Cruisings 
Incidental and Accidental.” The first article 
in this series probably will be entitled ‘“The Old Home 
of Owen D. Young.” If it becomes necessary to post- 
pone this article for a week or two, the first one will be 
“Going Home to Vote.” 

The pressure to continue this series brought upon 
us the moment we omit the Cruising articles gives us 
a clear mandate to go ahead with them. Apparently 
they have become an established feature of the paper. 
Many thousands of people miss them the moment they 
are left out. Weare happy to do our part and we are 
grateful for the appreciation of our readers. 

* * 


JUST WHAT IS HUMANISM? 

UST what is humanism and what is the essential 
difference between humanism and _ theism? 
Should humanists stay in the church? We refer 

now not to classical or philosophical humanism, but 
to humanism as a religious movement in Unitarian, 
Universalist and other churches. We have great 
trouble in finding out what it is all about, and are not 
satisfied with the reply that if we knew more we 
would understand better. It is true that if we knew 
more we would understand better, and that is why 
we are making these inquiries. We trust we shall find 
out that it is our denseness that is at fauJt, and not 
the Jack of something clear cut and definite in the 
thing itself. So far it has seemed to us that human- 
ists are very positive about what humanism is not 
and very negative about what itis. Also they are apt 
to insist upon its distinctiveness in ways that are not 
distinctive at all. 

For example, one of them says that humanists 
can not accept the idea of a God handed down out of 
the heavens, but that they must find Him within the 
ranges of their own lives. That is exactly the ex- 
perience of leading theists. 

“Better no God at all,” says John Haynes 
Holmes, ‘“‘than a second-hand God passed on to me by 
the say-so of some one else.” These might be the 
words of Speight, Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
GeorgeJ{R. Dodson, Maxwell Savage, or any other 


Unitarian theist, and also of theists in many other 
churches. 

The humanist, we are told, founds his religious 
life upon experience rather than upon revelation. Are 
there not theists who have discarded old ideas of reve- 
lation and who found their faith absolutely upon the 
voice within? 

The humanist stresses the divinity of man. He 
puts the major emphasis on what man can do for him- 
self. He believes in building heaven on earth. So do 
an increasing number of theists. So to an.increasing 
extent does the entire Christian Church. 

The Christian religion in this period of its history 
has been called a practical religion. An increasing 
number of its prophets have declared that we must 
make the kingdom of peace and good will come to all 
the nations, races, classes and industries on earth. 

If humanism has no monopoly of a God within, 
of a religion founded on experience, of faith in the 
divinity of man, what has it that is distinctive? 

Nothing that we have discovered except in the 
case of those who call themselves humanists and who 
say that there is no God, or that it is impossible to tell 
whether there is any God. Up to now we have called 
such people atheists and agnostics, but both of these 
terms are spurned by leading humanists, and we have 
no desire to fasten on people terms to which they ob- 
ject. Yet that is what we should have to call them 
if they did not refuse us permission to do so. 

Not for one moment do we believe that all of the 
religious Jeaders who insist upon calling themselves 
humanists are atheists. The articles in the Christean 
Century by and about John Haynes Holmes, reveal 
the depth and beauty of Mr. Holmes’s religious ex- 
perience. He feels the need of prayer, the impulse 
to prayer, and does pray. He says ‘Our Father,” 
although he insists that he does so in a poetical and 
not in a theological sense. Then in his life he stands 


_for justice, brotherhood, democracy and good-will. 


What a travesty to classify such a life with the lives 
of the people who make up our associations for the 
spread of atheism. But we insist that we do not find 
in the life of Dr. Holmes and in the lives of many other 
humanists the things that are distinctive—that set 
them apart from modern-minded theists. 

If a humanist spurns prayer, if he denies God— 
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any kind of God—if he teaches that the earth started 
by accident and is to end in nothingness, we see a 
vital distinction between him and all theists and many 
other humanists. But a man ought not to feel that 
he has to join a new movement with a new name 
simply because he can not accept somebody else’s 
definition of God, or conception of prayer, or theory 
of human duty. 

Our answer to the first question therefore is that 
there is nothing distinctive in the humanism of the 
great majority of humanists, and that to hail it as a 
new discovery is to ignore Jesus Christ and nineteen 
hundred years of Christian history. 

Our answer to the second question is that so far 
as we are concerned humanists will be left absolutely 
free to decide for themselves if they will stay in the 
church. If they feel as Holmes does, we hope they 
will stay in. If they feel as Potter does, we hope they 
will have the good sense that he has exhibited and 
get out. There is room in this world for Humanist 
Societies and for Christian Churches. There is no 
need of trying to make the two one. 


* * 


A WORD FOR ANONYMITY 


HE assumption of some of our critics is that there 
is nothing good to be said for anonymity. “Let 
men sign their names in open, manly fashion,” 

we are told, with the assumption that there is some- 
thing cowardly in not doing so. 

“You would have fewer letters to print,’”’ another 
critic tells us, “if you made people sign their names.”’ 

Let us make it clear that we do not want fewer 
letters to print. We want more. We are proud of 
having built up the Department of Reactions from 
nothing to a going project. We can not possibly stop 
it to please the people who feel ashamed to lend a 
Universalist paper to the neighbors if there is a single 
line in it that they can not endorse. 

As for the feeling that some of the letters hint 
at the truth that we Universalists do not all agree, we 
say, “Why not?” Why not proclaim that truth? 
If anybody in the Universalist fellowship really 
thinks that all of us are exactly alike and all going to 
heaven as soon as we pass on, is it not time that such 
innocents should be enlightened? Why, the depart- 
ment justifies itself in proving the necessity of a 
Universalist hell if for nothing else, and the absolute 
certainty that some Universalists will have to go to 
school there for a long time. Why not lend this issue 
to the neighbors and mark this passage? Once let 
the dark and horrid truth out that Universalists are 
not all perfect and we shall feel better. Is it not a 
little hypocritical on our part to let the neighbors go 
on thinking that we all are as saintly as—well, say 
the editor of this paper? And any way it is too heavy 
a secret to carry around. Let the neighbors know. 

The history of literature is full of illustrations of 
authors who preferred to do their work anonymously 
al] their lives. Some were naturally modest and re- 
tiring; others took the view that ideas were considered 
more on their merits if put forth anonymously without 
the glamor of a great name or the handicap of an ob- 
scure one; still others sensed the interest aroused in 
guessing who the author was. 
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Most editors do their work anonymously. Only a 
few people know the names of the editorial writers on 
the New York Times, Boston Herald, or other great 
dailies. With a church paper this is impossible, but 
there would be manifest advantages if it were possible. 

By permitting correspondents to use pen names, 
we secure greater frankness. One is not necessarily 
lacking in courage who contributes criticism without 
signing his name. He may not have time to go on 
with an argument. If unknown he can retire more 
easily. He has greater freedom of action as well as 
of utterance. 

Weare not suggesting that all correspondents ‘sign 
their true names—not at all. We want nothing 
uniform, not even uniform excellence. “Variety” 
is the fish we are trying to catch, and where is there 
such hopeful fishing as in the Universalist Church? 

* * 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISM IN CANADA 


HERE are fifty-two pages and four beautiful 
cover pages in the issue of the New Outlook of 
Toronto, Canada, for Nov. 18. This is volume 

one hundred, number fifty-two, and it commemorates 
one hundred years of- religious journalism in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The design for the cover is simple and attractive, 
showing the original publication office and that of 
to-day, and cuts of the cover pages of the three jour- 
nals which went into the making of the New Outlook 
when church union became a reality in Canada—the 
Christian Guardian (Methodist Episcopal), the Pres- 
bytercan Witness and the Congregationalist and Canadi- 
an Independent. 

The issue is given to articles which deal with 
one hundred years of history in Canada—especially 
the religious history. The advertising pages likewise 
are interesting, showing the wide range of activities 
of the United Church of Canada and the great in- 
stitutes of learning brought into being by the churches 
of the union. 

The centennial number, like all the issues of this 
important journal, is broad in spirit, beautifully ar- 
ranged and printed and well illustrated. It makes a 
vital contribution to the religious journalism of this 
continent. 

In the leading editorial we find this paragraph: 


It is an especially grateful thing to members of the 
United Church of Canada at the end of the first hundred 
years of religious journalism in Canada, to remember 
that the first religious newspaper established therein 
was not in any narrow sense a denominational journal. 
Even in that day, when the denomination was a much 
more sacred and necessary thing than it is to-day, there 
was a larger thought moving in the hearts of the men 
who brought into being our first religious newspaper. 
Its first editor, Dr. Ryerson, though a loyal and en- 
thusiastic Methodist, felt himself called especially to the 
task of fighting the battle, not for denominationalism, 
but against sectionalism and for the broadest kind of 
religious equality and liberty. And it has meant much 
to the religious life of this country that such a tradition 
has persisted and grown with the years. We would 
say ‘‘Thank you”’ from a full heart to the men who be- 
gan the century after that fine fashion, and who fed 
and nourished that spirit throughout all the years. 
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When men tell us that the United Church of 
Canada must be a narrow church because it had to 
adopt a so-called narrow creed, we instantly reply 
‘that it is curious that the narrowness does not show 
itself in the addresses of the moderators, the sermons 
of the preachers, or in the utterances of the editors. 
It seems to us a profitless task to theorize about the 
evils inevitable in a scheme if they persist in absent- 
ing themselves. The practical man turns with sure 
instinct to what is, and what is in Canada is full of 
suggestion to us here in the States. 

We congratulate the editors. Inasmuch as in- 
quiring friends who may want to look up this great 
issue of a great journal will find it difficult to find the 
name of the editor-in-chief, we take pleasure in print- 
ing it—William B. Creighton. We should like to 
see it at the head of the editorial page of every issue. 

* * 


THE QUALIFICATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

N Nov. 20 a woman member of the Society of 
Friends was refused citizenship by a district 
judge in Indiana. Margaret Dorland Webb, 

the applicant, was born in Canada and has resided in 
Richmond, Ind., for twelve years. The judge stated 
that he knew her to be a worthy and admirable woman. 
The American Friend describes her as active in all 
good works as a mother and a church worker. Her 
brothers and her husband are widely respected Friends 
and her father was a minister of the Society inter- 
nationally known. 

We have been favored by the American Friend 
with an account of the hearing, and we are shocked by 
the procedure and by the behavior of the federal 
examiner. Perhaps the result was inevitable after 
the Supreme Court decision in the Schwimmer case, 
in which, it will be remembered, the applicant was 
denied the privilege of citizenship because, woman 
though she was, she declared her unwillingness to bear 
arms in the country’s defense. Margaret Dorland 
Webb declared before the court her love for the United 
States, her willingness to lay down her life for the 
country, and to render non-combatant service in the 
event of war, but she stated her unwillingness to take 
up arms. The examiner recommended against her. 
Then her own counsel put questions to her, bringing 
out her willingness to defend herself or members of 
her family, with the reservation that she would not 
take life in such defense. To the question whether 
she would be willing to have the government take 
up arms, she answered that our government has now 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy. 
To which in turn he replied that she was taking counsel 
of her hopes and reminded her that the millennium 
has not yet arrived. On a definitely negative reply 
to his question, her counsel abandoned her case and 
the court, citing the Supreme Court decision, refused 
the application. 

A patriotic touch which must have delighted the 
members of the D. A. R. who occupied center front 
seats was provided by the federal examiner, who, we 
are informed by one who was present, turned to a 
group of seventeen other applicants (who had just 
been admitted to citizenship), of French, German, 
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Italian, and Hungarian birth, and ordered them to 
stand, raise their right hands, and answer the follow- 
ing question: ‘‘Will you enter the United States Army 
or Navy in time of war and if necessary shed the blood 
of the opposing forces?’ We do not know whether 
the examiner exceeded his authority, but if he did not 
we advocate a revision of the authorized procedure on 
such occasions. The affirmative reply from these new 
citizens, some of whom could hardly express themselves 
intelligently and had shown themselves lamentably 
ignorant of our politica] institutions, brought them 
an outburst of applause from the central seats: But 
the woman of well-known character and attainments, 
closely identified with good causes in the city where 
her home has been for a dozen years, was refused the 
rights of citizenship because she stated, in effect, that 
her allegiance to God must always take precedence 
over her allegiance to the State. 

The issue raised by this incident in Indiana is 
too important to be lightly dismissed by any easy 
formula of the citizen’s duty. Our government has 
solemnly committed the people of the United States 
to a new policy in all international dealings and has 
joined with fifty other sovereign peoples in outlawing 
war. In view of this are we to continue requiring of 
women who would not in any conceivable situation 
be made legally obligated to a soldier’s service, and of 
members of religious groups conscientiously opposed to 
war and violence, that they shall declare their will- 
ingness to shed blood before we grant them the priv- 
ilege of citizenship? Indeed, shall we prescribe for 
any and every applicant for citizenship that he shall 
prove his worth to the country by his willingness to 
bear arms? Is it not time that changes be made in 
the statutes controlling the grant of citizenship so 
that they may be made consistent with the funda- 
mental law of the land as it is now expressed in the 
Pact of Paris renouncing war? 

Our colleague, the editor of the American Friend, 
raises a question which brings into prominence the 
inconsistency between this Indiana decision and the 
great obligation of our country to many Quakers. 
“Are the well-being and welfare of this country en- 
dangered or enhanced by the presence ‘as citizens 
within its borders of Mennonites, Brethren, and 
Quakers? We cite one example. When it was gen- 
erally agreed that a patriotic service of high order 
was required to reorganize our Department of Indian 
Affairs, the President turned to two Friends, Charles 
J. Rhoads and J. Henry Seattergood, entreating them 
to undertake this difficult task at great personal 
sacrifice to themselves. Their appointment was hailed 
with wide acclaim. Were these men to come up for 
citizenship papers, however, they would certainly be 
refused. Charles Rhoads gave up his position as head 
of the Federal Reserve Board of Philadelphia in 1917 
rather than be implicated in the war financing pro- 
gram, and both he and J. Henry Seattergood engaged 
in Friends relief and reconstruction work abroad.” 

We associate ourselves most willingly with the 
Friends in their pained surprise, in their dignified pro- 
test, and in their determination to bring this incident 
and its implications to the attention of our fellow- 
citizens. 

Hele Bes- 
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The Recovery of Religion--I 


A Symposium on a Book 


ee N September 21 Dr. Marshall reviewed “The 
¥| Recovery of Religion,” by Dwight Bradley, 
s #4| in the Christian Leader, and on October 26 
feist! ye made the book the subject of an editorial. 
A letter also came in transmitting a review by the Rey. 
Walter H. Macpherson, L. H. D., which appeared in 
“Reactions.” The marked difference of opinion ex- 
pressed and the interest that we had in the book and 
the author, induced us to purchase a number of 
copies and send them to the deans of two of our 
theological schools and to some of their recent gradu- 
ates, and ask them to write 300 to 500 words about 
the book. We desired further to advertise the work 
and to survey sentiment in the Universalist Church 
with the book as a measuring rod. 

Several of those whose opinions were sought have 
responded. In addition other letters have comé in 
about the book. Our readers will note that a line of 
cleavage runs through this body of opinion, and may 
choose to read the book and judge for themselves. 
We trust that this may be the result. 


The Editor. 


From a Personal Letter 


It is good news that Dwight Bradley is coming 
to the First Church in Newton. I have read his 
book, ‘“The Recovery of Religion,” with deepest 
interest and most complete agreement, stirred by its 
passion and lighted by its insight. 

Joseph Fort Newton. 

Rector Memorial Church of St. Paul, 

Overbrook, Penn. 


This Is Religion’s Best Day 


The writer of “The Recovery of Religion” is 
striving for what a multitude of earnest souls of to- 
day are striving for, viz., an interpretation of the facts 
and forces of life, such an interpretation as shall be 
satisfactory and creative. The author arrives at 
an advanced station in his conception of what is and 
what is to be, but I can not go all the way along the 
road he takes. The title of his book suggests either 
that we have had religion and lost it and should re- 
cover it, or that religion, which once was well and 
healthy, has been sick and now is recovering. I can 
not admit either that religion has been lost or that 
once it was more healthy than now. 

This is religion’s best day. There may be a 
disappearance of some things men called religion, and 
it may be men do not worship or pray as once, but I 
can not think that this means less vital religion. It 
means simply that religion is alive and moves into 
new expressions of its larger ideals. Again I can not 
understand why he would “shove science back to its 
proper field’”—make a gulf between science and re- 
ligion. It seems to me both need to get thoroughly 
mixed. They are not in separate pigeonholes of life 
from which they look out on the world and cuckoo 
at each other. They are members of one family as 
husband and wife, and from the two should come a 
better offspring with the qualities of both so mingled 
together as to make strength, beauty, and activity. 


In the last chapter of his book, the author seems to 
arrive, in spite of his detour, at the vision which it 
seems to me is the desire of many and the belief of a 
few, namely, that, as a product of personal material 
development and spiritual unrest and an urge that is 
gathering power, a new worship may be produced as 
a result of a religious public opinion. This urge is 
coming from all sects and races, from science and art 
and religion. Instead of saying, as in the last chapter, 
“The over-emphasis of the scientific age in which we 
are now living has crippled man on his inner subjective 


side,’ I would say that these splendid scientific and 7. 


material developments have made a way for a better 
expression of the spiritual: the body must have its 
soul, but none the less the soul must have its body. 
The author gives a fine statement of his funda- 
menta] thesis in his closing paragraph, but it seems to 
me he would have been truer to the processes of 
physical and spiritual evolution if, instead of speaking 
of “arresting the movement away from spiritual cul- 
ture and restoring man to himself,” he had called 
for a speeding up of a new and finer spiritual culture 
to take control in this finer physical development. Not 


the restoration of man to his older self is the call of 3 


man to-day, but development of man to this newer and 


larger possibility of both a finer body and a finer soul. ~ 


Lee S. McCollester. 
Dean of the Theological School, 
Tufts College. 


The End a Disappointment 


Derive 6 wt perateean ores 


“The Recovery of Religion” is a book that starts — 
out promisingly and ends disappointingly. The style © 


is quite racy in the first chapters. Here and there the 


author shows himself an acute thinker and makes 


some admirable discriminations—note particularly 


that between Jesus as a spiritual idea and as an object © 


of historica] study. 
The first part of the book is the best. 


oe 


The last 


part, which deals with his particular argument, is, © 


from our standpoint, very unsatisfactory and uncon- © 
The object of the book is apparently to ~ 


vincing. 
show how man can save himself from the dilemma of 
belonging to two worlds which, it would seem, are 
disparate. He belongs to the objective realm with 
which science deals, he also belongs to the subjective 
world with which religion’ is concerned. But religion 
can make no pronouncements about science, nor 
science about religion. Hence it is a mistake to stress 
as very significant for religion the testimonies of 
Millikan and Eddington as to their religious faith. 
How shall the problem be solved? It is through what 
the author names as “‘the critical and creative reason.”’ 
This he variously defines. It is “progress.” It is a 
kind of progressive interpretation of experience. It 
is “man at his best living in two worlds and reaching 
toward another.” This reason is gradually “re- 
fined’ by man’s experience. Its decisions are final 
and admit of no appeal, even though supplanted by 
others to-morrow. What the nature of this reason is 
he naively says must be left “to the realm of unex- 
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plained mysteries!”’ Finally, man is saved from this 
dilemma through this reason expressing itself in 
tworship. “Worship and worship along can bind the 
‘two worlds together.”’ He has a definition for wor- 
ship: “It is a fervent outreach of the whole personality 
toward a third world of experience’’—which, of course, 
makes it very clear! 

Toward the end of the book the writer says, 
“Now we understand” (but we are frank to say we do 
not understand how he comes to his conclusion) that 
‘the worshipful man recognizes in his sensory ex- 


is very fond of this metaphysical term) “whom he has 
learned to know and love and trust within his soul.” 
We may add that we think the writer could have 
solved his problem much more easily without all this 
discussion and the employment of these rather aca- 
demic definitions. He could simply have said that if 
men and women would give themselves to the great 
human causes and the ideals in life that win their 
hearts, and serve them intelligently, steadfastly, cour- 
ageously, and whole-heartedly, they would not be 
troubled by any such dilemma as the one proposed. 
If we can have enough people of this type, we need 
not worry about religion being weakened while 
“science waxes strong.”’ This may savor a little of 
dogmatism, but we will not attempt to argue it except 
to quote Ernest Crosby: : 

No one could tell where my Soul might be; 

I search for God, and God eluded me;. 

IT sought my brother out, and found all three. 


John Murray Atwood. 
Dean of the Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University. 


Left Me Extremely Cold 


I am glad to contribute to the symposium on 
Dwight Bradley’s book “The Recovery of Religion.” 
At the outset I must say that in spite of a very keen 
analysis of life to-day, the book in its constructive 
aspects left me extremely cold. It is easier to make 
such a statement than to elaborate upon it. But 
several factors stand out. The religion advocated by 
Dwight Bradley is one based upon absolute values, an 
absolute God. He spurns the conception of a “‘strug- 
gling God”’ as contained in Professor Mather’s book, 
“Science in Search of God.” God is the Absolute, 
above life, superior to it, beyond science. Man’s 
Inner world demands the Absolute, he says. Man 
knows in his own soul that God is perfect. I question 
very much this experience of the Absolute attributed 
to man. For my own part I should say that man has 
a much greater sense of a struggling God than of an 
absolute Deity. Co-operation with a struggling God 
seems to me much more vigorous and true to experience 
than does consciousness of a perfect Deity. Religion 
is growth, not achievement. Men may progress (and 
be estimably religious) without having any vision of 
an ultimate goa]. The vision without the progress 
would certainly not be religion. 

The author analyzes life very completely into neat 
little packages of objective and subjective. I find it 
extremely difficult to follow him as he classifies: this 
for the body, this for the soul, this for the life, this for 
the spirit, this for God, this for man. I do not see 
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perience “the hand of the Absolute God” (the writer 
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how life can be so divided, this for science, this for 
religion. The book impresses me as the reaction of 
one who is rather jealous of the progress of science. 
It seems to me a very narrow science and an extremely 
narrow religion that the author brings into such violent 
conflict. Of course what he is talking about is not 
religion, but mysticism. To him mysticism is the 
whole of religion. Not every one will agree. Again, 
science is summed up as man’s senses in relationship 
to the objective world. But surely there is much more 
to science and the scientific method than that. It is 
rather dogmatic to say that science is entirely a mat- 
ter of the objective world. How can the objective and 
the subjective be divided and set against one another? 
Life is one, a unity, not a dualism. Subjective and 
objective are intertwined. 

At the close the author seeks to resolve the op- 
position between objective and subjective by an ap- 
peal to reason which at first he seems to identify with 
the Absolute. In seeking to resolve this conflict he 
ends up in a dualism which is extremely unconvincing. 

In so short a review it is impossible to do justice, 
either constructively or destructively. I thought the 
author’s argument for intuitive evidence extremely 
weak. Tested knowledge is the basis of religion as 
well as of science. The record of Jesus’ life, frag- 
mentary as it is, carries far more inspiration for me 
than does the Christ ideal. , 

Tracy Pullman. 

Pastor Universalist Church, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frankly Disappointed 

Like other ministers, disturbed by the apparent 
crowding of religion out of the thought of our day, I 
have read several books which endeavor to bring or 
force religion into its proper place. 

“The Recovery of Religion,’”’ heralded as a ‘book 
which had to be written,’”’ and whose author is ac- 
claimed by one reviewer as “a new prophet in the 
land, and his name is Dwight Bradley!” sets out not 
only to lift religion into the seat of the mighty but 
endeavors to shove science into the place of the lowly. 

Frankly, I am disappointed in the book. Its 
argument does not win me to the point where I am 
ready to enlist in the old pathetic battle between these 
two departments of knowledge. 

On page 60, Mr. Bradley says: ‘‘But magic and 
science together are at one in their hostility to re- 
ligion. Science, as an extension or an evolution of 
magic, seeks to carry on the ancient feud. It picks up 
the torch thrown down by its fallen predecessor. It 
proceeds to the attack upon man’s subjective world 
in order that it may destroy his faith in it. This 
must be so in the very constitution of things. Just 
as, indeed, it must be so that religion, representing 
man’s subjective experience, will overthrow the ob- 
jective world if it can.” 

But why should religion be opposed to science? 
Why can not there be a rapprochement between science 
and religion? I do not look at science as a monster 
ready to devour man’s faith. In the words of Prof. 
Horace Lamb, one-time president of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, ‘“‘the prim- 
ary aim of science, as we understand it, is to explore 
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the facts of nature, to ascertain their mutual relations, 
and to arrange them as far as possible into a consistent 
and intelligible scheme.” 

Now I see nothing in such an aim to disturb the 
religionist. 

Such an attitude as that of Dr. Bradley’s that 
science and religion are not reconcilable is a step 
backward. It is a continuation of the battle between 
the two. It is not a war that is needed; neither is it a 
truce, an armistice. What is needed is a co-operative 
movement, with religion becoming more scientific (as 
it is) and with the scientist being dominated by re- 
ligion (as many of them are). 

Mr. Bradley declares: “Science, when honest with 
itself, can have no direct intercourse with religion. 
Scientific men... . can not carry the technique of 
religion into research without jeopardizing their 
scientific method.” Such a statement disagrees with 
my conception of a scientist. If a physicist doesn’t 
proceed on a basis of faith then I don’t know who does. 
He has no assurance that just because certain causes 
had certain effects yesterday, they will have the same 
effects to-morrow. He believes that they will. He 
has faith that they will. 

After reading Mr. Bradley’s book, I am more 
convinced than ever that religion will dominate the 
mind of man when science and religion working to- 
gether in a friendly attitude reveal to man what lies 
beyond the material world which we know. 

Harold Niles. 

Pastor Universalist Church, 

Denver, Col. 


An Experience Rich in Satisfaction 


The Rev. Dwight Bradley’s aid to the effort of 
thinkers in this amazing present age to find a clear 
path to spiritual assurance is potent and evokes sincere 
gratitude. To read and ponder his book, “The Re- 
covery of Religion,” is an experience rich in satisfac- 
tions, and I thank my friend, John van Schaick, for 
sending it down my way. No small amount of the 
joy this little big book affords springs from its use of 
close and clear definition. No struggle with ambi- 
guity occurs. The language is as limpid as the waters 
of a mountain brook, and the flow of its logic is as 
natural and inevitable. Oh, what a glow suffuses 
mind and heart when the final syllogism has yielded 
its full refreshment! 

This amazing present age may well wonder at 
the enlarged material universe and man’s accom- 
plishment therein through science. It is not merely 
to be reckoned with; this universe is to be accepted 
just as Margaret Fuller once declared that she accepted 
it. To paraphrase Carlyle’s comment on her accept- 
ance, “By God, we’d all better.’ But every student 
of spiritual matters realizes the limitations of this 
physical universe as the sole realm of living, and is 
conscious of the dangerous claim of science to our full 
allegiance and our tendency to yield it. The truth is 
that, in on fictitious Corellian sense but in very truth, 
man, to live completely, must be an actor in a real 
romance of two -worlds. The sovereignty of science 
belongs in one world, but in one only. Religion has 
its rightful dominion also—the inner world. And 
only here may religion exercise its sway, except as 
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_ course, that the “‘more abundant life, 


the visible world is faced with the quickened powers of | 
spiritual insight and creative inspiration. Science. 
and religion can never be in real conflict, for they exist — 
in different realms, equally perhaps important, mutual- | 
ly exclusive. Yet these two are opposed to each other j 
as are the two halves of asphere. Meaningless there- | 
fore are such phrases as “‘the science of religion” and | 
“the religion of science.” There can be neither. i) 

Here are you and I, then, torn by the dilemma of }) 
the conflicting yet legitimate claims of the practical | 


_and the spiritual (I do not like those terms); let us 


say the visible-temporal and the unseen-eternal, the 5); 
relative and the absoJute. We must accept both to ; 
live completely. How can we? Above and beyond , 
either man’s science or man’s religion is the faculty of 
sane criticism, of a developing judgment, in short, , 
reason. With reason as our arbiter and dominant 
angel the perplexity of being a part of two conflicting | 
worlds is resolved into the triumph of being a citizen | 
in both. There is the message of hope for our day. 
It would be easy to extract from the book a col- ;) 
lection of sentences that are translucent. But it is | 
better to view these gems in their full setting. There || 
are, however, one or two conclusions that the author || 
finds from his main thesis that call for question or for | 
unqualified active assent. Some of his sayings re- | 
garding the historic Jesus and the eternal Christ | 
“myth’’ would: doubtless not win approval except by | 
those who are extreme liberalists. Also, the author | 
seems to imply that personal immortality is condi- | 
tional. I may be mistaken in this. We all admit, of | 
” here and | 
probably hereafter, can be increasingly won—no, 
rather, progressively experienced. But even when | 
no conditions of spiritual growth are met by the in- | 
dividual there still remain his self-hood, the seat of 
reason even if latent, and the possibilities, though un- | 
developed, of appreciation of the Good, the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Loving. Even that entity un- 
developed is nevertheless germinal and, removed | 
beyond time and place, must survive—or no one sur- 
vives. Thus it seems to me still my understanding of | 
Dr. Bradley just here may be wrong. But in to-day’s 
ecclesiastical agitations and our parochial squirrel- 
cage rotations, when creeds seem more important than 
experiences, machinery more wonderful than the 
product, it is good to hear a prophet’s voice reminding 
us that administration is one thing and true value is 
another, that prayer and meditation are more effective 
than manifold committees, that religion and the 
church are not quite the same thing, and that man’s 
highest function and privilege are not mere ethics or 
social reform but worship. Thus there is no mis- 
taking the author’s concept of the duty of a religious 
man. The positive danger of a lop-sided and de- | 
spiritualized humanity completely dominated by ] 
science in its physical realm points to the saving work | 
and message for thishour. Perilsmenace. Optimism 
is reasonably justified. But we must pray our way | 
into the secret place of the Most High. Then return | 
with a glowing testimony. 
William Couden. 
Pastor First Church, 
Providence, R. I. 
(To be concluded) 
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| a) HERE are two quite distinct varieties of 
| | poverty. One variety is that which we so 
m Ws} often see in the alleys and tenements of 
E modern cities. This is a depressing and 
demoralizing and altogether unhappy state of human 
existence. It means bad air and poor food and all 
| the factors which conspire to destroy health of body 
and sanity of mind. This is the poverty of despair 
and ultimately of anger and revolution. There are 
neighborhoods in almost every city which breed dis- 
ease and crime and insanity as inevitably as any poi- 
| son corrupts. 
There is another kind of poverty which is al- 
together wholesome and in many ways is a worth 
while discipline for life. My people were poor. 


months during the winter of each year there was very 

little carpenter work to be done. We came through 

each year “spring poor,” with no money and some 

debts. It was thoroughly respectable and clean 
poverty. My mother fought dirt all her life, and our 
house was always in order. There was food enough 
on the table for us all, but we were taught from our 
childhood to clean up our plates. We were never 
permitted to throw away food. If we over-estimated 
our capacity we were required to make good, so that 
the next time we did not ask for quite so much. That 
habit of economy in housekeeping and in food has 
never left me, until this day I can not bear to see any- 
thing thrown away from the table in a world where so 
many people go hungry for the lack of food. These 
conditions demanded that each one of us, as soon as 
possible, should contribute something to the common 
stock of the family life. At least we came to under- 
stand, when still quite young, that we must try to 
care for ourselves. I have sometimes been told that 
the first plaything I ever asked for was a hammer and 
a saw. I can not remember when I did not use 
these tools. Before I was ten years old I was help- 
ing, or at least I thought I was helping, my father at 
his carpenter bench, in his shop and on the job. Cer- 
tainly I grew into the carpenter’s trade, never know- 
ing when or how I learned it. 

A village carpenter’s existence is a precarious one. 
There were times and seasons even in the summer when 
work was slack. Thus it happened that the sum- 
mer I was fourteen years old I went to work as a 
“month hand” upon a little farm ten miles away from 
chome. I worked for $5.00 a month. I worked five 
months that summer, and all I ever received for the 
summer’s work was a pair of shoes. The rest is ow- 
ing me still. Five summers I worked as a “month 
hand” on different farms. Sometimes it was only for 

‘the tobacco season, for we lived in a neighborhood 
where they raised tobacco on almost every farm. 
Sometimes it was for a very much longer season and 
far into the fall, until all the harvesting was done, 
the corn husked ‘and the potatoes dug. I came home 


*A chapter from the autobiography of Dr. F. W. Betts, to 
be published soon. 


We lived in central New York, where for four or five . 
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The Discipline of Poverty: 


F. W. Betts 


for the winters and went to school. I got in two years 
at Onondaga Academy. In the meantime I sand- 
wiched my education during my nineteenth and 
twentieth years between periods of carpenter work 
and farming, until in my twenty-first year I left school 
finally. My education was never neglected. 

As I look back over that epoch I am convinced 
that for me the discipline of my youth was what I 
needed as a preparation for life. Poor as we were in 
our home, we never lacked for good reading. There 


‘were two or three fine periodicals, and also somehow 


- 


we never lacked for an occasional good book. When 
I was a boy my father paid me two or three or five 
cents when I had read some book to which he had 
called my attention. Five cents was a lot of money 
in those days, for I can not remember that I ever saw 
one whole dollar of my own until after I left home and 
earned it for myself. I never had a “boughten”’ sled 
or a “‘boughten” pair of skates or a “‘boughten”’ al- 
most anything in the way of toys or playthings. My 
father made me a sled, the first and only one I ever 
owned. We pieced together some old skates and 
strapped them on as best we could. I became a good 
skater on old skates. I never owned a pair of good 
skates through all my boyhood. 

Every item of what we had counted, and yet, 
with it all, I learned to read. I learned to like good 
books. I read a lot of what we call “dime novels” 
on the way up, such as “Wild Bill,” “Buffalo Bill’ 
and Nick Carter’s stuff. As I look back on that 
stuff now in comparison with the books that are 
written for boys, it seems to me it was altogether 
clean, wholesome, and far superior to the productions 
of many of the even popular story writers of the 
present time. We had W. H. H. Murray’s “Golden 
Rule.” There was the New York Ledger for story 
reading. There drifted into our house away back 
there in my youth, one or two books which I have 
still and have read all my life. One of them was a 
lecture on Calvinism by the historian, J. ames*Anthony 
Froude, delivered at St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, i in 1871. 

There was an old shoemaker named Jones, who 
was an inmate of and mended the walking equipment 
of the Onondaga County Home. He was a Scotch- 
man, well read and intelligent. What tide in human 
affairs wrecked him and landed him in the County 
Home I do not know. He had a little shop up under 
the roof of an old house on the grounds of the County 
Home. My father did the carpenter work at this 
Home for years, until the politicians swept up even 
the crumbs of this institution for public patronage. 
The institution was a combined County Home and 
asylum for the insane. There hundreds of both 
varieties assembled. I could write a book about my 
experiences as a boy, of working with my father in 
this institution of paupers and insane folks. “Old 
Boney Jones” was a character; the hours I spent 
listening to him and to his garrulous reminiscences 
make one of the distinct memories of those early years. 

I am looking now at the title page of a book en- 
titled “Life, Its Nature, Varieties and Phenomena,” 


| 
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by Leo H. Grindon, lecturer at the Royal School of 
Medicine in Manchester, England. This is the first 
American edition of this book, and it was published in 
1866. I think the Lippincotts at Philadelphia have 
just published, sixty-one years afterwards, another 
edition of this book. I have had my copy over fifty 
years. Ihave read two covers off from it; I am read- 
ing it still, and I think of it now as the one book from 
which I have learned more than any other book except 
the Bible and the Dictionary. Grindon was a scien- 
tist and a poet, he wrote with an understanding mind 
and a wonderful richness of insight of “Life as Love.” 

From such books as these, and I may add to them 
the semi-weekly New York Tribune, which I carried 
about with my carpenter’s tools for years, I absorbed 
what I believe now to be a liberal education in my 
understanding of life. If you put these things along- 
side of the learning of a trade and the working for 
years in direct contact with the soil, plus a kind of 
poverty which challenged and made necessary earnest, 
conscientious work, you have a total preparation for 
life that is quite thorough and inclusive. I have 
missed again and again the finish and the culture of a 
thorough college discipline, but I.set it down as a 
conviction which has ripened with the years that if I 
had to choose between my youth and the youth of 
thousands that I see who are spending their time in 
high schools, colleges and universities, I would not 
hesitate a moment to choose again my own way of 
entering life. There result from this preparation and 
discipline certain points of view about life, certain 
understandings of life, which have been invaluable to 
me. [learned the habit of economy. I had it ground 
into me that a dollar meant a dollar, therefore a dol- 
lar has always meant a dollar to me. I learned that 
solvency in life begins with one’s earning what one 
spends and paying one’s own way. A pauper and 
dependent is any one who depends upon anybody for 
existence. There is a financial integrity and self- 
respect without which there is no such thing as ef- 
ficiency and useful service in the world. He who de- 
pends upon another for subsistence or existence is a 
dependent deep down in the habits of his life. He is 
a pauper*supported at the charge of one or many of 
his fellow-men. It does not make any difference 
whether he lives in a hovel or a palace, in an alley or 
on an avenue. If we depend upon others to support 
and maintain us, we are just as much a public charge 
as though we were inmates of a poor-house or were 
supported by a public dole. I began my life as a man, 
and I shall end it, with a certain independence of 
spirit and a certain wilful self-respect which refuses to 
depend upon anybody, and refuses to let other people’s 
money do my thinking for me. If I were asked to 
state the principle which lies at the foundation of all 
the work I have ever done in the world and all the 
things that I have ever accomplished, whatever that 
may be, it would be this: I have never chased the 
dollar beyond the boundaries of self-respect, and I 
have often refused to chase it when the temptations 
were very great. 

This brings me to another fact which I wish to 
set down here because it means so much to any one 
who wishes to find his place in the world and win a 
helpful influence in society. This fact has to do with 
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one’s attitude toward money in that work which ff 
every rea] minister must do if he continues long inj] c 
any community. It is inevitable that he will meet) 
temptations to profit by the work he does. From the I. 
beginning of my ministry in Syracuse I have been fi! 
drawn into social and philanthropic work. I think: ale 
that perhaps I have been on as many boards and ji 
associated with as many philanthropic organizations. | q 
as any man who has lived in this city during the last} 
forty years. I am still involved in almost countless ul 
obligations of this kind. Soon after I came here I i}i1 
became secretary of a Citizens’ Committee during a qi 
That is thirty-six oro} 
seven years ago. Our committee raised thousands of {i 
dollars, and I spent most of one whole winter at a. Is; 
desk in an office distributing this money among the Jp: 
poor of the city. When we wound up our affairs, }u 
there was a little surplus left and the committee in- 
sisted that I accept a gift of $100 for my services. It. 3 


. Was a meager gift, but my salary was meager, and I | 


permitted myself to accept this money and use it for’ ; 
my family. From that day until this I have never. i 
accepted any compensation whatsoever for any ser- |}m 
vice I have rendered in the city outside of my own Jf 
pulpit. The mayor of the city called me into his Jw 
office one day and insisted that I accept the chairman-: }» 
ship of the Civil Service Commission of the city with |» 
a salary attached. I have been offered and urged to: fiw 
accept salaries and compensation over and over ji 
again, but back there, after I accepted that $100, I Jn 
thought the matter over and I settled it then; I have }» 
never deviated from the decision that what philan- ] i 
thropic work I could not do without pay I would not J: 
do, and whatever philanthropic work I did must be |} ij 
done for the work itself and for the joy of doing it, J» 
and not for any financial compensation. I think that: |} jj 
decision has been my salvation. I am positive that ]» 
the people of my city understand that I do not want. |} 
their money for myself, and not only that I do not || ij 
want it but that I will not accept it as personal ||}; 
compensation. I will take any money, I have al-| |} 
ways taken any money that was given to me, for the ||} ¢ 
things I love to do and the things that are worth doing || ' a 
for humanity in the city, but if there is one thing |||» 
more than another that has brought me influence | | ;j 
with a great multitude of people, and which enables | | » 
me now to stand in any presence before any group of || | } 
people, or moneyed men, to plead for the cause which ||| ; 
I have at heart, it is the fact that these men know ||| }, 

i 

i 

| 


and understand that I am as independent as they are 
when it comes to money, that I want nothing for my- 
self, but all for the cause that is worth while. | 

I wish I could make ministers and men and || |; 
women understand that there is a certain disinter- |) | , 
estedness that is inseparable from the kind of in-|| 
fluence that one must have if he or she is to mould | |, 
the opinion of other people and get their money to || | ; 
meet the financial needs of philanthropic work. I || | 
have gone farther than this. I have been offered the |) |, 
gift of many books if I would put my name under a || | ; 
recommendation of the book. I have been offered 
hundreds of dollars to introduce one man to another 
man, and just stand aside and watch him work that 
other man. But when my name is on a recommenda- 
tion for a book, and when my name is on the letter- 
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head of a corporation or institution or organization, 
that name represents my disinterested and straight- 
forward subscription to what is on that paper. There 
is so much faking and so much pretending, there are 
sO many people whose opinion and influence is for 
sale, that it behooves any honest and high-minded 
man to see to it that his signature or his endorsement 
or his influence is not commercialized. I have gone 
even farther than this. I have been very poor in my 
ministry. My salary has always been small, and it 
is not princely now, but in all my ministry I have 
never spent ten minutes with the board of trustees of 
my church over my own personal affairs. I have 
tried to think this thing through, and I settled it for 
myself Jong ago that if the job was worth doing it 
was worth some sacrifice. He who is unwilling to 
make these sacrifices is unfit for the job. 

This brings me to another conviction that has 
grown deep in my consciousness and has increased 
with experience. There is a great danger which 
threatens the Christian ministry and ministers to- 
day. The minister has become one of the learned 
professions. Ministers have become a class, they are 
looked upon as a class in the community. Profes- 
sional people are afflicted with what we call the “‘su- 
periority complex.” Out there in the congregation 
are hundreds of average people gathered up promis- 
cuously from the community. They live the average 
life and their income is the average income of the 
multitude. There may be a few rich people, there 
may be some very poor people, but the congregation 
of the average Protestant church to-day is made up of 
a middle class who are neither rich nor poor, but me- 
dium. They work hard. 
omize. Asa rule their homes and families live very 
plainly, and their income is not large enough to 
provide for many luxuries. I grew up in such a home, 
which was possibly a little below the average level 
of financial circumstances. I have traveled in the 
world. I know what many decent people say about 
the church and about the ministry. I know that the 
criticisms that are made are often just. I do not see 
and I never have seen any reason why Tom and Dick 
and George and John, who work in a factory eight or 
nine hours a day for from four to five dollars a day, 
are obligated to subscribe heavily to, or to burden 


_ themselves with the financial interest of, a church 


whose minister is paid a salary double and perhaps 
three times as much as that which the subscriber 
himself earns. I know every argument made for the 
fees of a lawyer or doctor or the salary of a professor. 
I hear the cry that goes up from multitudes of minis- 


- ters and from students of social problems that the 
ministry is poorly paid. 


I understand why in these 
days young men are not attracted to the ministry 
from the commercial point of view. I agree with 
those who insist that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
I have had to live a simple life, and I have had to go 
without many things which I have desired, in order 


that I might win the influence and do the work which 


af 


I have set for myself in the world. If the question 
is put from the commercial point of view, I have not 
an argument, and I have no defense for the meager 
compensation which so many ministers receive. _ 
But beyond all this is a larger truth. I believe 


They are obliged to econ- . 


that any worth-while minister who thinks his problem 
through should recognize the truth that his influence 
with that middle class multitude out there in the pews 
and in the community depends upon his living the 
kind of life they live, and depends upon his accepting 
the conditions and circumstances of their existence. 
He must share their problems and their:responsibili- 
ties, he must meet life as they meet it. I settled 
that long ago. He should belong to the crowd and 
not to any cult or clan or profession whatsoever under 
the sun. I am a democrat. I have always been a 
democrat. I speak now in the large use of the word. 
I want to share the common life of common humanity. 
I want to be one of the people, one of the great un- 
numbered hosts of men and women who are working 
at the common task and who are carrying the com- 
mon burdens of society and humanity. Ido not want 
to be a favorite of the few. I do not want to be living 
by the unfair gifts or contributions of anybody out 
on the great highways that are dusty with the tramp- 
ing hosts of the great world life, toiling, moiling, sav- 
ing and striving to make ends meet in order to main- 
tain their own self-respect. If there is any one thing 
that I have tried to do and be, more than all other 
things in the world, it is this: Just a plain man with 
an honest purpose and no coneceits about life. No 
more piety, no more virtue, no more pelf, and no more 
of happiness and joy than can be shared with that 
right-minded multitude of men and women who are 
going this way through life. I suspect that my Uni- 
versalism is rooted there. I do not want anything 
here or hereafter that can not be shared by any human 
being who wants what he wants and is willing to pay 
the price for it that I am willing to pay. What the 
world demands in any leader who is worth while is dis- 
interestedness, courage, and whatever measure of self- 
denial or sacrifice is necessary to accomplish a high 
purpose in human experience. There are rules in 
this game. These rules are simple, elemental and 
eternal. Personality, character and influence are 
involved in the obedience of these rules. Whosoever 
would persuade men to follow him must know where 
he is going, and must know that in going there he has 
no axe to grind, no personal end to gain; only the 
common good at heart. So much for the discipline 
of my youth. 
* * * 
GRACE 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
For dear, familiar faces round 
The table Jove has spread, 
For pleasant fragrance of the tea, 
The smell of toasting bread; 


For all the little pleasures, Lord, 
These zinnias like a flame, 

These window-pictures of green trees, 
We praise Thy holy name. 


Oh, bless us to Thy service, Lord, 
And bless the bread we break, 

And help us love all humankind, 
We pray for Jesus’ sake. 


Oh, bless and guard this home we love, 
And all for which it stands, 
_ And bring us safe at last into 
The House not made with hands. 
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The Things We Value’ 


A. W. Altenbern 


EPAEGINE of the greatest problems with which any 
Wl of us can be confronted, I feel sure, is that of 
B determining carefully and critically what 
we are going to consider most valuable in 
life, as we go along. What could be more important 
than knowing whether what we treasure is really 
valuable—or whether the things for which we some- 
times, more or less literally, sell our souls is exceedingly 
“poor stuff” at the best? 

We come to keener appreciation of the import- 
ance of this problem by realizing that if we really 
know what a man values most highly in his life, we 
know much more about that man than it is possible 
for us to know from any other point of view. 

Because they have had, so often, to contend 
against it in the past it is a matter of commonplace to 
liberals in religion that to accept the Bible in all 
literalness, from cover to cover, was once, by an over- 
whelming majority of people, considered to be one 
of man’s most highly prized possessions. That idea 
was rejected, not because religious liberals, like a cer- 
tain proverbial Irishman, wanted, simply, to be 
“agin” something, no matter what it was; but because 
men and women who began to look at life, clear-eyed 
and unafraid, saw that, in actual experience, the 
acceptance, as fact, of ancient stories about a rod 
changing to a serpent, or about an axe-head floating 
on the water, to mention only two of many such things, 
has no real value, as far as living is involved. 
These people began to see that life would be neither 
better nor worse if those things were completely erased 
from memory; and so, they nghtly concluded, I 
think, and I believe most of you do too, that those 
things were without practical value, and might well 
be put aside for things of vastly greater significance. 

“Wherever your treasure is there will your heart 
be also.”’ If we insist on ranking high in the scale of 
value things without real value, from the point of view 
I am representing, it is unescapable that we shall 
some time or other find ourselves in serious difficulty. 
Although I may be wrong it seems to me my experience 
indicates clearly that those people who “‘go to pieces” 
even though they have been considered very religious, 
when one of life’s major tragedies come upon them, 
are, for the most part, people who have valued the 
wrong things—the things that are of no great im- 
portance in daily existence; whereas those who value 
the really important things go through the soul- 
searching experiences of life with honor and glory. 

I may be wrong again, but I fail to see how any- 
thing can fairly be considered of great value religiously 
in the art of living, if it does not help us to be better 
men and women than we would be without it. Let 


me illustrate this by saying there may be value in a’ 


literal acceptance of the miracles attributed to Jesus, 
but how many men and women do you know personally 
who would have been less the kind of people they were, 
or are, without the literal acceptance of those things? 

I have had people tell me, and I think most of 


*Address at the Merrimack Valley Conference, Oct. 9, 1929. 


you can duplicate the experience, that if they accepted 
the doctrine of universal salvation fragments of the 
well known Ten Commandments would be scattered 
far and wide, as they devoted themselves with zeal to 
having what they called “‘a good time.”’. But I have 
never thought very highly of the moral integrity of 
people who refrain from doing what statements like 
that indicate they really want to do, because they 
have been afraid of the “wrath of God.” 

Although your opinion may differ radically from 
mine, I fail to see how any one who has made any 
pretense at studying the origin of the so-called funda- 
mental doctrines of the church can escape the con- t 
clusion either that Jesus did not know anything about © 
them or else did not consider them of sufficient im-— 
portance to mention them. But what detrimental 
effect did his lack, in this respect, have upon his life? 

If we are intelligently to acknowledge Jesus as a 
leader it must be upon the basis that he accepted as 
valuable, in the art of living, only the things that 
count—the things that really influence people for the 
better; and had no concern for the things which, in the - 
laboratory of experience, had been found to be lack- 
ing yn influence for good or evil. 

To illustrate: If we really value trash in literature 
no amount of high sounding talk, such as is often in-” 
dulged in, about the classics will have any effect upon > 
us, because we will continue to read the trash and pay 
no attention to the classics. 

Essentially the same thing is true with regard to 
a great many other things. Nothing, therefore, can 
be of greater value than to examine, critically, from > 
time to time, the things we have come to consider most © 
important. If they can’t stand the test of a critical. 
examination the sooner we quit considering them — 
important the better off we will be. 

This is vital because we need, all of us, to find out. 
occasionally whether we are “bluffing” or “striving for 
effect,” or whether we really do treasure what we say 
we do. An example of what I have in mind are the 
people who start a list of the world’s greatest litera-— 
ture with the Bible and Shakespeare, because they 
have somewhere acquired the idea that that is the 
proper thing to do, but whose real reading is limited 
to daily papers and cheap magazines. 

What-we secretly value—and are sometimes not 
willing to admit even to ourselves that we do value— 
these, and not the things we hold in theory, constitute 
our religion; for “no mere theory of religion marks the 
line between good men and bad” (Whitehead). Our 
religion, in spite of all that may be said about it one 
way or the other, is a process in which we arrive at our |} 
own individual conclusion as to the kind of God we } 
will serve, because ‘‘whatever each man worships 
inwardly is his God, whether he knows it or not.” 

If the things which, for us, constitute the supreme 
values of life, are high and noble, the greater will be 
their influence for good upon us, for “by devotion to 
our highest ideals we expand our minds to embrace 
what is still higher,” whereas, by devoting ourselves 
to the things which are not high and noble, we gradu- } 
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ally smother that idealism by which, alone, we can be 
led on to loftier heights of mind and character. 

If, to make it personal, the things you and I 
treasure are really valueless, from the point of view of 
having an effect for good upon life and conduct; or, 
if the things that we are content to regard as supreme 
in importance can not possibly, by any stretch of the 
imagination, promote either our own best interests, or 
those of any one else, we, then, are worshipers of 
_ gods “‘as shiftless, as shapeless (or) as unworthy, as 
any heathen divinity.” 

What shall it profit a man to cling with pride to 
what he is sure is the “faith once and for all delivered 
to the saints” if that faith does not lead him to treasure, 
and to value above other things, those somewhat in- 
tangible elements, qualities, virtues, without whose 
helpful influence it will be forever impossible for the 
race to be any different from what it is now? 

The man of course may be thoroughly satisfied 
that no evil can befall him beyond the grave because 
he does hold that faith which, to him, is the guarantee 
of salvation; but, and the inquiry is a just one, in 
what way have you and I and other people been 
benefited by his existence,in what way has life for 
any of us been bettered, if the things which constitute 
his supreme values have no practical or pragmatic 
influence? I venture to repeat again that that, after 
all, is the real test. 

If it is not true that the actual value of the things 
we treasure, for any reason, or for none, can be de- 
termined in no other way than in the crucible of ex- 
perience, than by carefully observing whether or not 
the things under consideration are effective in making 
life, as a whole, better, what other basis of judgment 
is there? 

I may, theoretically, value the Bible as the most 
priceless body of literature ever to come out of the ex- 
perience of the race. But of what value to other 
people (and this is where the shoe usually pinches) is 
such a conception, if out of that literature there does 
not come to me the inspiration to let my light so shine 
before men that they, seeing it, shall be influenced for 
good instead of evil? 

Other things may, to me, be far above rubies in 
value, but of what worth are they to you, if my rela- 
tions with you are such that you are constantly obliged 
to wonder if I ever heard of the Golden Rule? 

I may consider salvation impossible for those 
who have not been baptized in a certain way, or for 
those who do not take communion at specified inter- 
vals, but what shall it profit the world and the people 
in it if Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, that great trinity 
of Emerson’s, are to be terms which have to do only 
with dwellers on the planet Mars? 

The truth alone can make us free. Consequently, 
as intelligent people, if not as children of the Eternal, 
we are pledged to follow it no matter where it may lead, 
and no matter what we may be obliged to abandon. 

Too many self-styled apostles of the truth are 
willing to follow only as long as no personal sacrifices 
are required. Truth, to them, is a good thing only 
as long as they aren’t called upon to abandon as out- 
grown something they formerly valued. When the 
following of truth begins to lead us into hardships 
we find that the world is still pretty badly cluttered 


up with patriots whose standard bears the inscription 
“leave well enough alone.” Truth, then, must make 
its way as well as it can without them. 

But, however highly we may rank truth, goodness 
must be valued no less. 

How often we are warned, even in these enlight- 
ened days, that ‘goodness is not enough.” Not 
enough for what, in heaven’s name? ¢- 

Are you and I and everybody else going to be 
consigned to the everlasting bow wows because we 
have been so busy being and doing good that we 
haven’t had as much time as some to stock our vocabu- 
laries with high sounding, but often meaningless, 
words, with which to say that something besides 
truth, goodness and beauty are imperative if we are 
to be “‘safe’”’ beyond the grave? 

I fail to recall any place where Jesus rebuked or 
warned those who sought to learn of him, that ‘‘good- 
ness is not enough;” but I do recall that he had some- 
thing searching to say about those who were not as 
busy with the task of being and doing good as they 
might be. 

There may be, as there is, an over production of 
many things in this modern world, as those of us who 
live in industrial cities have occasion to find out, now 
and then. But I have never yet heard even the 
staunchest defender of the “‘old time religion” advance 
the theory that there was too much goodness.. The 
supply, 1 am sure, is still far short of the demand. 
And until there is serious danger of an overproduction 
of this commodity we do well to value as among life’s 
most priceless gifts whatever is good or promotes 
goodness. 

Without a greatly increased amount of goodness 
in the world, and in every life, there is not much hope 
of our advancing any farther than we are now, no 
matter what may be the sum of our achievements in 
other particulars. 

But, among all the values of life, what do we 
have if we do not treasure, along with truth and good- 
ness, beauty, the addition of which makes both the 
others more to be desired? ; 

Most of you will recall a certain woman college 
professor who, not so long ago, advanced the idea that 
what we need, in trying to promote better moral condi- 
tions among present day young people, is not a re- 
version to old, unbending standards of right and 
wrong, but an appeal to beauty. 

Regardless of what others may think or say, I am 
persuaded this woman made a suggestion of value, 
although none of us may agree with her entirely—a 
suggestion that must be considered as never before if 
we are to be more helpful to young and old alike than 
we have been in the past, as religious organizations. 

The world is no more overstocked with beauty 
than it is with truth and goodness, and when I say 
beauty I mean beauty of conduct as well as beauty in 
other ways. 

I do not want to give the impression by what I 
shall say now that being righteous is what in slang we 
call a “‘soft snap,” but I am going to say that we are 
not going to have any better success than we hav2 
had with promoting goodness among those in whose 
hands the future rests or will rest very shortly, until 
we add to goodness its full quota of beauty. 
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Much of religion has been so busy with what it 
has to say about rewards and punishments—with its 
promises and threats as a means of reaching the end 
it had in view from the beginning—that it has not 
had time to seriously consider whether people, young 
and old alike, might not be more attracted to “‘the good 
life,’ or the best life, whichever way of putting it 
you prefer, if they were helped a little to see that such a 
life is the richest art in beauty, as it is in truth and 
righteousness. 

Our task as religious people, or at Jeast so it seems 


Dr. Dieftenbach 


1R. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, editor of 
| the Christian Register (Unitarian), was the 
speaker at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, 
Church of the Redemption, Noy. 25, at 
11 a. m., taking as his subject, “Humanism.” Dr. 
Dieffenbach made a spirited, interesting address which 
led to a good discussion. This unhappily had to be 
terminated at 12.30 to allow men to get¥away for 
afternoon engagements. There wasa large attendance 
and the president, Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn, was in 
the chair. 

Dr. Rose called on Dr. van Schaick to introduce 
the speaker. Dr. van Schaick said: “Our young 
humanist bridegroom from Bath was here the other 
day and put a question to me. 
‘Why is it that in every controversy with the editor 
of the Christian Register you always are on the wrong 
side?’ I repeat the question here so that Dr. Dief- 
fenbach may feel that he has many warm friends and 
supporters in our fellowship.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach said in part: 

“Debates among editors are the only things that 
keep us alive. Every time that I get a good wallop 
from the Christian Leader I add ten subscribers to the - 
Christian Register. Joking aside, there is a free- 
masonry among us editors. We understand one 
another’s problems. 

“T observe that there is not always peace in your 
Zion. There is occasional turmoil in the Unitarian 
Zion. That is due largely to that tabooed subject 
called theology. If I have done anything in this world 
that makes my heart glad it is the little that I have 
done in irritating people into becoming interested in 
theology and in humanism. We have passed the 
crisis. Humanism is here, whether we like it or not. 
We have moved on into a new epoch in Christian 
history. Never before have we found men in virtually 
all churches who have denied the historic Christian 
concept that we call God. That is so large, so tre- 
mendous, a fact that there has been terrific resistance. 

“Tf I have blame to apportion, and I have, it is 
for the failure of the theists to define their faith. They 
have been inexcusably mute in a time of theological 
change. They have fumed but done nothing con- 
structive. The most striking example is Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick in the December Harpers. His human- 
ism is not the humanism that I have seen in our 
fellowship. After a tribute to humanism which is 
almost an apostrophe, he concludes his article with the 
statement that the only thing for theists to do is to re- . 


The question was this, - 


to me, is to do more than our share, certainly more 
than we have ever done before, to bring the world 
and the people in it to the point where there will be a 
critical re-examination of the things that are valued 
most highly. 

The purpose is not to destroy anything for the 
sake of seeing the pieces fly, but to have come out of 
the re-examination with a firmer attachment and a 
nobler consecration +o the things that have real and 
lasting value because their influence is always on the 
side of the true, the good and the beautiful. 


to Universalists 


build their theistic concept, and make it credible to the 
modern world. But he stops there and does no re- 
building himself. All the way through his article 
he assumes that humanism is necessarily atheistic 
and mechanistic. I don’t know a single person who 
talks mechanistic nonsense. Even scientists have 
given up that. If faith is going, is it a time to blub- 
ber or shout derisively at the forces surging on in 
victory? Go back into the ranks and note this ter- 
rible moratorium on theology. If the Unitarians are 
suffering, if the Universalists are suffering, it is be- 
cause we are not doing any theological thinking. And 
it must be done. In “The Theology of Crisis,’ Prof. 
H. Emil Brunner says: 


“Among Christians and even among Christian 
theologians there are those who think that there are 
more urgent and practical tasks than that of theology, 
though theology has for its very problem the true un- 
derstanding of human life. These people are like such 
gardeners as might think the branches of the tree more 
important than the sap because the branches are visible 
and the sap invisible. There are no real gardeners of 
this kind, but there are thousands of men and women 
who make the same error in regard to life as a whole. 
They turn away from merely theological questions 
to practical questions apparently more important, and 
do not remark that, in order even to see these practical 
questions and grasp them in a definite way, they must 
approach them with a standard of judgment, with an 
understanding of life already formed, that is, with a 


definite theology—however unconscious of that theology 
they may be.”’ 


“T am also reminded of some of the closing words 
of the sainted George A. Gordon in an article written a 
few months ago. He said, “A religion without theol- 
ogy is a religion bereaved of its original fountain. 
It can not walk the ways of this difficult and dangerous 
world save as a blind man finds his way along the 
troubled streets of the city.” 

““*A Preface to Morals’ by Walter Lippmann is 
not a tract on ethics. It is a treatise on theology. 
It has had a great hold for this reason. I am not so 
much concerned with what you will find out in your 
theology as I am that you give attention to it. I 
want to tell you this—I am not a minister and you 
are not ministers unless you are fundamentally 
theologians. If there are errors in humanism, they 
have had such a sweep because we are not trained 
in theology to meet them successfully. 


“Twas amused bymyfriend, John Haynes Holmes, . 


in the Christian Century article on ‘Prayer.’ He tries 
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to make himself believe that he is not a theologian. 
He says this: 


“When I am asked if I believe in God, I am either 
impatient or amused, and frequently decline to reply. 
All I know, all I want to know, is that I have found in 
my relations with my fellow men and in my glad be- 
holding of the universe a reality of truth, goodness and 
beauty, and that I am trying to make my life as best I 
ean a dedication to this reality. When I am in the 
thinking mood, I try to be rigorously rational, and thus 
not to go one step farther in my thought and language 
than my reason can take me. I then become uncertain 
as to whether I or any man can assert much about God, 
and fall back content into the mood of Job. When, how- 
ever, in preaching or in prayer, in some high moment of 
inner communion or of profound experience with life 
among my fellows, I feel the pulse of emotion suddenly 
beating in my heart, and I am lifted up as though upon 
some sweeping tide that is more than the sluggish cur- 
rent of my days, I find it easy to speak as the poets 
speak, and cry, as so many of them cry, to God. 

“But when I say ‘God’ it is poetry and not theol- 
ogy. Nothing that any theologian ever wrote about 
God has helped me much, but everything that the poets 
have written about fiowers, and birds, and skies, and 
seas, and saviors of the race, and God!—whoever he 
may be—has at one time or another reached my soul. 
More and more, as I grow older, I live in the lovely 
thought of these seers and prophets. The theologians 
gather dust upon the shelves of my library, but the 
poets are stained with my fingers and blotted with my 
tears. I never seem so near to truth as when I care 
not what I think or believe, but only with these masters 
of inner vision would live forever. 


“But in every poem, prayer, hymn, sermon, there 
is theology, though it be less definite and more literary 
and emotional in expression. The study of theology 
is fundamentally important. Theology is going to 
save us. Vivian Pomeroy has said that we Unitarians 
have not had a new idea in fifty years. I say that we 
have not had a really new idea in a hundred years. 
We have not done our job. Have you done your job 
along the lines of theological thinking? 

“Took at the history of theology the last forty 
years just in this country. Forty years ago we were 
emerging from the domination of the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards. Gladden and Swing and Abbott 
began to interpret religion not from the dogmatic 
standpoint but from the standpoint of evolution. 
Then theologians turned to an objective source, to the 
study of the scriptures. 
career, men were saying, ‘Make the Bible the source 
of theology.’ Very quickly they realized two things. 
Many needed things were not in the Bible. Two great 
doctrines had no scriptural basis—the doctrine of the 
trinity and of the dual personality of Jesus. Thus 
they were driven to another basis. It was the basis 
of Hegel, who, more than any other, insisted upon an 
absolutist God. This had its sway, but there were 
people who felt that the content given to the absolut- 
ist God was not true to their own experience. Then 
came Ritschlianism. This school held that you must 
have as a basis a personal experience of Christ, a 
unique person. The advance of knowledge about 
Jesus, however, has raised such important questions 
as who Jesus was and how we can reconcile conflicting 
elements of his teachings, and whether he was really 


When I was starting my’ 


unique. So men turned to the universe itself. 

“The universe is personal, they said. It responds 
tous. That doctrine prevails to a considerable degree 
to-day. The last bulwark of theism lies in the realm 
that we call the universe. The battle there has raged 
between men like Bertrand Russell, for one extreme 
example, on the one hand, and Bishop, McConnell, on 
the other hand. As to the theory that this is a uni- 
verse that we can look up to, ask for things, the hu- 
manist says no. So one theist, Dean Sperry, says God 
is the one without aname. The best he does for God 
it seems to me, is to make Him an anonymous orphan 
in a doubtful universe. 

“We must have a decent, intelligible, credible 
religion. The old ideas of religion have been killed. 
Here we see the failure of the impotent modernists. 
My indignation rises to high heaven when IJ think of 
them. They have failed to grapple with these fun- 
damental problems. Some of our most eloquent 
preachers to-day are of the humanist school. I am 
reporting facts. I am not saying they are right. 
They are not giving us watery pabulum, or milk for 
babes, but meat for strong men. Their teaching is 
that we are here, that we depend on our own resources, 
and only in ourselves can we trust. 

“They do not deny an origin not of our making. 
But they pass on and say: ‘All human spiritual quali- 
ties are infinite.’ When I talk about love, I am talk- 
ing about a reality which makes my body a temple 
of the Infinite. The important truth in humanism is 
that these spiritual qualities shall be in us and used 
for the building up of the world. 

“Whatever our theology, there is no oceasion for 
our becoming excited. Man has made all theologies. 
Whenever a new theology has been accepted instead 
of an old one it has been due to the fact that some 
theologian has changed his mind and our minds. 

“T am not alarmed about humanism. In the 
future, I think there will be more of the essence of.it 
than there will be of what we call theism. As an 
editor who studies the signs of the times, I am not 
disturbed, because I see that the men in our fellow- 
ship who are humanists primarily are men of spiritual 
fervor and builders of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth.” 

In reply to the question as to whether there is any 
plan in the universe, Dr. Dieffenbach said there 
undoubtedly is law and order in the universe, but the 
universe is in part indifferent to us and we must make 
our own purposes in many of the highest levels of life. 

In reply to a question about how far love and 
justice go in the universe, he said that they are limit- 
less. All spiritual attributes are endlessly outreaching. 

Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester, the Rev. Max Kapp 
of Newtonville, the Rev. P. J. MacInnes, the Rev. 
Gustave Leining, Dr. Lowe and Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
were among those who took part in the discussion. 

A luncheon followed and a delightful social hour 
was enjoyed. An interesting feature of the morning 
was a little address of farewell to the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway by Dr. Rose, and an appropriate response 
by Mr. Greenway. Mr. Greenway has taken charge 
of the luncheons for a long period and has done an 
enormous amount of work to make the ministers’ 
meetings a success. 
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The Spirit of the Manse 


Edwin J. Lewis 


=q\T was my first night in the Manse. The week 
41 had been an exceedingly busy one. There had 
been much to do to fit our worldly belongings 
2 into the new home, but at last everything 
seemed to have found its proper place and, with sighs 
of relief, my wife and I decided to actually occupy our 
new abode, the parsonage of the old First Parish. 
My better half declared that, after the strenuous life 
of the past few days, she was “all in” and announced 
her intention of going at once to bed, an intention 
which she promptly put into execution. With a final 
“Good night,’ she ascended the quaint old staircase 
with its slender white balusters and curving mahogany 
hand-rail, and her muffled footsteps in the room above 
gave assurance that she would soon be safely embarked 
for the land of Nod. 

It was a crisp cool night and, as I threw open the 
front door to inhale a breath of the invigorating au- 
tumn air, I could see the new moon rising over Savin 
Hill and casting a long glistening reflection across the 
waters of the bay. I could but thank my lucky stars 
that for the time at least my lot had been cast in so 
pleasant a place, and I felt a certain sense of gratitude 
toward those who had given the old homestead to the 
ancient church for the abode of its ministers. 


With a sigh of real contentment I closed the door > 


and returned to the library, where a cheerful wood 
fire cast its genial glow upon the familiar furnishings 
in their new surroundings. The library was a cosy 
little room, separated from the more spacious living- 
room by glass doors. The walls were covered with a 
rich old red paper, and the dark woodwork and simple 
black marble mante] gave an air of comfortable dis- 
tinction quite in keeping with my personal predilec- 
tion. A plate of apples and the unopened Evening 
Transcript lay invitingly upon the table, and I could 
not resist the temptation to sit for a while in quiet 
enjoyment of the genial atmosphere of my own home. 

A log from the well filled wood-box revived the 
fading embers, and the leaping flames of the fire 
were soon casting weird, fantastic shadows on walls 
and ceiling. A wood fire has always had a soothing 
effect upon me, and this, coupled with the relaxation 
after the days of unwonted physica] exercise, must 
have caused me to fal] asleep, for somewhat later when 
I opened my eyes the blaze on the hearth had died 
down to a ruddy glow and the only sound was the 
steady tick of the tall clock in the hall. 

With some difficulty I aroused myself to the 
conviction that it would be the part of wisdom to go 
to bed, and had just about spurred myself to the 
point of carrying out the good resolution when I 
suddenly became aware that I was not alone. Was 
it the flickering of the fire, or was it some vagary of my 
brain that seemed to bolster up this conviction? 
I rubbed my drowsy eyes and sat up in my chair. 
“Surely,” thought I, “there can be no one here.” 
But even as the thought crossed my mind, I was con- 
scious of a little figure sitting with crossed legs upon 


the edge of the wood-box, a queer little figure that had 


not been there before. 


He was dressed in a grey suit with knee breeches 
and wore on his feet a pair of sharp-pointed green 
shoes. In one hand he held his little grey cap, which 
was adorned with a bright green tassel. In fact his 
costume so closely blended with the mossy bark of 
the log on which he was sitting that it was a moment 
or two before I distinguished him at all. That he was 
a real object was soon made manifest for, with a twist 
of his little head and a recrossing of his legs, in a rather 
high pitched voice, he remarked, “I presume I am 
addressing the Reverend Mr. Newman?” 

“That is my name,” I replied, so astonished that 
I could hardly speak. 

“And a very good name it is, too,’’ said he, “‘and 
one quite appropriate for the new minister of our old 
church.” 

As I paid no attention to this statement, my visi- 


tor continued, with a quizzical smile, ‘“Your good’ 


parents, sir, showed commendable foresight in chris- 
tening you Abel, for it will certainly take an able man 
to satisfactorily fill the place of your predecessor, 
Mr. Burns.” 

“T never had the pleasure of meeting my pred- 
ecessor,” said I with some little coldness, for I did 
not greatly relish the idea of a stranger’s taking such a 
liberty with my name, which has, I have always 
flattered myself, a rather distinguished sound. His 
flippancy reminded me too much of the unpleasant 
habit of my friend, Ethan Mole, who is constantly 
making bad puns upon the name of any person to 
whom he is introduced. 

“T beg you will not lay up my rather unwarranted 

jocosity against me, Mr. Newman, it is an unfortunate 
habit which I ought perhaps to overcome, but the fact 
is so many people go around with long faces and take 
themselves so seriously that it is difficult for an old 
fellow like me not to indulge in a merry jest once in a 
while. I am sorry I displayed my eccentricity in 
your case, for I anticipate that we are destined to see 
considerable of one another, and I hope, sir, that we 
may become fast friends. I can not but feel that my 
long acquaintance with the neighborhood and par- 
ticularly with those attending the old church may be 
of advantage to one so recently coming among us and 
unfamiliar with the ways of such a long established 
community as ours in Dorchester.” 
This conciliatory speech quite disarmed any 
feeling of resentment, and I hastened to say that I was 
very glad to make my visitor’s acquaintance and to 
accept his good offices in acquiring familiarity with 
the locality and people with whom I was to be so 
intimately associated. 

“T am delighted to find you so sensible,” said the 
little man, “‘and now I suppose I ought to introduce 
myself. My name is Rafter, Silas Rafter, a chip of 
the old block as it were. My personal history would 
hardly interest you. Suffice it to say that I have lived 
in Dorchester all my life, and for more than half a 
century in this very house, in fact ever since it was 
built. One gets attached to one’s home, and I hardly 
know what I should do if I were compelled to move. 


A+ aR woe rides ob cotgunedd 2097 eh 


oh bast dean 


The mere suggestion of being compelled to exist, no 
sensible person would call it living, in a steam-heated 
flat gives me a horrid sinking feeling in that region of 
my anatomy usually associated with the heart. 


' However, there seems little occasion for alarm. 


“T have always loved this house. I love the wide 


; lawn and the great elm where the orioles build their 
nests each summer. 
' cantil the terrible winter of two years ago, was covered 


I love the great rock, which, 


with a mantle of English ivy. I love the. beds of 
lilies-of-the-valley for which the place is famous, but 
most of all I love the view out over the waters of the 
bay and the islands beyond. There is a sort of mys- 
tery about the sea which has an unaccountable charm 
for even such an old land-lubber as I must confess 
myself to be. 

“The house was built many years ago by Mr. 
Robert Swan, who was for many, many years the 
master of the Winthrop School which stood on Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, on the spot where is now located 
the Wilbur Theater. The next time you are passing 
that way I suggest that you step into the vestibule of 
the theater and read the tablet on the wall. You will 
find it very interesting. Mr. Swan built this house at 
a time when Meeting House Hill still retained a cer- 


‘tain picturesqueness, the old meeting-house fronting 


on the common with a long row of horse-sheds on the 
north to protect Dobbin from the cold blasts of 
winter. Eaton’s tavern was still in existence, and a 
ring of quaint and comfortable homes surrounded the 
green. The old parsonage was still there, and Mr. 
Hall’s shop just below the brow of the hill on Adams 
Street was busily turning out his excellent cabinet 
work. 

“TDorchester was a fine old town in those days, sir. 
None better. You would scarcely believe as you look 
out of yonder windows over the tall chimneys and 
tanks of the gas works and the ugly coal wharves, that 
Commercial Point was once a delightful place of res- 
idence, with stately colonial houses and gardens ex- 
tending down to the pebbly beach. There used to be 
a little one-horse tram car running from Farrington’s 
store at Glover’s Corner down to the end of the Point. 
It was a funny little car. The body was on a pivot 
so that, when the end of the route was reached, a pin 
was taken out and the horse turned the upper part of 
the car around and was headed for the other terminus 
without the use of a turn-table or the bother of un- 
hitching the animal. 

“You must not, however, imagine from this cir- 
cumstance that Dorchester was in any sense a ‘one- 
horse town.’ Far from it. Why, even in those early 
days there was a fine large car propelled and heated 
by steam running from the Field’s Corner car barns to 
Milton Lower Mills. After some years it was aban- 
doned because it was said to frighten the horses. 
Heaven only knows what those horses would have 
thought of a modern auto truck ecareering along the 


~ road and screeching like a veritable demon. 


“The usual means of conveyance was of course 
the horse-car—that funny little short vehicle sup- 
ported on four wheels which tinkled along with a 
not uncomfortable tetering motion and would stop 
anywhere to take on a passenger or to let one off. 
The cars were not heated, but in winter the floor was 
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covered with a deep layer of straw to give a little 
feeling of warmth to the feet. The common roads 
in those days were poor, and wagons habitually used 
the car tracks to keep out of the mud. Frequently 
a wagon would break down and block the track, but 
the driver, instead of becoming excited over such an 
incident, calmly slipped a block of wood under the 
car wheels, threw his car off the track and drove 
around the obstacle. 

“Sometimes in winter the snow became so deep 
that the horses, four of them, could not move the cars. 
Then great sleighs were substituted, and it was an ex- 
perience to be enjoyed riding into town in this fashion. 

“Walking was not such an unusual exercise or 
diversion as it is to-day. It was the custom of the 
First Parish, your church, sir, to hold a ‘May Break- 
fast?’ on May-day morning, and not a few people 
habitually walked out from Boston to enjoy the 
oceasion. I do not wish to anticipate any plans you 
may have for the church, but I believe this custom of 
the ‘May Breakfast’ might well be revived. 

“Of course walking out to Dorchester was a 
much pleasanter matter than it would be to-day. 
There are few more uninteresting thoroughfares than 
Dorcester Avenue as it is now, but fifty or sixty years 
ago it was very different. Starting, let us say, from 
the corner of Washington and Summer Streets and 
walking down Summer Street you would pass on the 
left the great mass of Trinity Church at the corner of 
Hawley Street, and almost directly opposite you 
would be charmed by the fine old-fashioned wooden 
residence with its gardens and stable buildings. Then 
on both sides of the street you would pass fine brick 
mansions with well kept grass plots in front shaded 
with horse chestnut trees. At the corner of Otis 
Street were the homes of Edward Everett and Dr. 
Bowditch, splendid four story brick houses almost 
exactly like two now standing on Beacon Street near 
the foot of the hill. A little farther on was the home 
of Daniel Webster. 

“A glance down Arch Street gave a glimpse of 
the Library with the big arch underneath giving the 
street its name, and beyond, closing the vista, the 
delightful vine-covered residences in Franklin Cres- 
cent, the creation of Charles Bulfinch. Where Sum- 
mer Street unites with Bedford you would stop and 
admire the New South Church, one of the finest in the 
city, built of hammered white Chelmsford granite, 
with a stately spire and dignified colonnade in front. 
This triangular space is still called Church Green, al- 
though the beautiful edifice has long since given place 
to ugly mansard-roofed stores. 

“Tf you had time it would be worth while to go 
up Purchase Street a little way just to see the church 
entirely covered with Virginia creeper, or in the other 
direction to explore such a pleasant retired locality 
as Linwood Place. 

“Summer Street ended at Federal Street, and the 
area now covered by the great South Station was large- 
ly water. Walking along Federal Street and over the 
old-fashioned drawbridge you would soon come to the 
grade crossing of the Old Colony and Newport Rail- 
road, as it was then called, and right here your ol- 
factory sense would be vigorously assaulted. by the 
odor arising from the kilns where oyster shells were 
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constantly being burned. A few steps farther and 
you would pass the great Norway Iron Works, through 
whose huge doors you would see at any hour of the 
day or night great writhing serpents of red-hot metal 
and hear the deep rumble of the rolling machinery. 
Many of the cannon used in the Civil War were made 
here. 

“At Washington Village, now Andrews Square, 
you would pass into the rea] country. The town line 
with its granite marking post was located where you 
can still see a group of old willows. On the right hand 
was the great Clapp peach orchard, and a little farther 
on Mt. Vernon Street, laid out by the Clapps through 
their property. Here lived such notables as Com- 
modore Pope, and on this quiet street Amassa Clapp 
kept his white horse on which he was accustomed to 
ride at the head of every procession. 

“Just beyond Mt. Vernon Street and extending 
to Pond and Cottage Streets was the Andrews place, 
areal estate, enclosed with granite walls and tall arbor 
vitae hedges through which you caught glimpses of 
the gardens, the pond and the mansion itself. Near 
this point, where Pleasant, Pond and Cottage Streets 
come together, was the Athenaeum, on the site of the 
first public school. I attended a private school in the 
Athenaeum and retain pleasant memories of my 
earliest teachers, Miss Kimbal]] and Miss Clarke. 

“This was a very pleasant section of the town. 
On one side of the Avenue was the May place, where 
Mayfield Street naw is, and across the way the homes 
of the Dearborns, the Newhalls, the Ordways, Dr. 
Channing, and the Worthington house, now the rec- 
tory of St. William’s Church. You would now have 
reached Savin Hill Avenue, and the spire of the 
First Parish meeting-house would be in sight as it is 
to-day. You may well imagine, sir, that such a walk 
on a fair May morning would be a pleasant diversion 
and a most efficacious appetizer for the bountiful re- 
past provided by the good women of the parish in 
Lyceum Hall.” 

Just at this point the hall clock interrupted with 
twelve solemn strokes. ‘Dear me,” said my newly 
found companion, ‘‘dear me, midnight, and here have 
I been chattering on as if there were no such thing 
as time. I trust you will pardon the garrulity of 
an old codger who, once set going, appears to have no 
terminal facilities.” 

“My dear Mr. Rafter,” said I, ‘‘do not, I beg of 
you, be in the least distressed. All you have told me 
has been most interesting, and this background that 
you have so delightfully portrayed will, I am sure, be 
of great assistance to me in ministering to the people 
of this my new charge. May I venture to hope that 
you will often favor me with your company and tell me 
more about ‘good old Dorchester,’”’ but, happening to 
give a sidelong glance at the wood-box I was dismayed 
to find that Mr. Rafter had disappeared. I rubbed 
my eyes, wondering if it had been alla dream. I re- 
fused to believe it and, as I swept back the fading 
embers on the hearth, resolved to encourage the 
thought that my genial guest would pay me yet another 
visit and still further entertain and instruct me in 
the happenings of long ago. With this pleasant pos- 
sibility in mind I too crept up the winding staircase 
and was soon in the realm of forgetfulness. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN 
E. M. Raynale 


The Detroit church was fortunate in being host to the eighty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Universalist Convention of Michigan, 
which was held on Monday and Tuesday, Noy. 11 and 12. 


When the president, the Rev. E. C. Downey, called the — 
meeting to order it was found that all active churches except one © 


were well represented. Reports from the various churches 
showed their condition excellent, their activities of a high order 


and their members optimistic, alert and ready to advance the | it 


cause. 

The subject of the occasional sermon, preached by the Rev. 
E. C. Downey, was “Brotherhood.’’ Very eloquently he re- 
viewed the book of Amos, the oldest book in the Bible, saying its 
spirit and purpose inspired a long line of real prophets, and the 
key to the book is found in this verse, ‘‘Let justice roll down like 
the water and righteousness like a mighty stream.’’ This spirit 
of brotherhood that is opposed to classes is the heart of real 
religion:even to-day, and makes.the Bible the book of books never 
to be cast aside and never denied through human history. 

The beautiful and impressive communion service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. This was followed 
by the collection for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 

The address of Miss Frances W. Wood, director of religious 
education of the First Unitarian Church (Detroit), to the ‘‘Sun- 
day School Round Table,’’ was highly interesting and wonder- 
fully instructive. 


The address of Mrs. Nellie G. Kelly, president of the Uni- 


versalist Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois, to the 
W.U. M.S. was inspiring, uplifting and greatly enjoyed. 

The latest accession to our ministerial ranks is the Rey. 
James W. Hailwood of Grand Rapids, who gave the closing ad- 
dress of the Convention on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Hailwood 
comes to us from the Congregational fellowship, having recently 
completed a pastorate in the First Congregational Church in 
Flint. 

The outstanding feature and high mark of the Convention 
came at the fellowship supper Monday evening. A sumptuous 
repast was served by the ladies of the church and the attendance 
was large, McCollester Hall being well filled. ° 

The meeting was in charge of President Downey, who acted 
as toastmaster and introduced the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
of Lansing and the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., of Boston, the two 
principal speakers. Their addresses were eloquent, pungent and 
interesting. 

A happy coincidence occurred at this time, when the toast- 
master introduced two young Persians who joined our church 
recently. One said: “‘It is almost impossible to tell how much I 
appreciate the lovely and generous hospitality, the kindly spirit 
and the true brotherly love shown us by you people when you 
took us in, strangers in a strange land and of a different race. 
Send your wonderful religious philosophy of the brotherhood of 
man to our homeland.”’ 

The following officers will guide the Convention for the next 
year: President, the Rev. Edward C. Downey, of Concord; vice- 
president, the Rev. Ellsworth C.’Reamon, of Lansing; secretary, 
E. M. Raynale, of Highland Park; treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, of 
Detroit. Trustees, the Rev. Helen F. Adams, Mrs. A. W. Bird- 
sall, Mr. A. J. Brummeller, Mrs. Dora Bernstein. Fellowship 
Committee, the Rev. Helen F. Adams, the Rev. E. C. Reamon, 
Mr. W. L. Snyder. Preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D. 

Mrs. A. W. Birdsall was elected president of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Michigan. 


* * * 


REVISING EMERSON 


“TLet’s see, how does that saying go: ‘If a man make a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, the world will beat—will beat—’ ”’ 
“Will beat him out of the patent, no doubt.’’—Montreal 


Star. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COMITY AND 
UNITY 
o the Universalist General Convention October 24, 1929: 

At the Hartford session of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion in October, 1927, the following recommendations were 
adopted, as presented by the Commission on Comity and Unity: 
| “1. That we approve the Joint Statement issued by the 
(Commissions representing the National Council of the Congre- 
igational Churches and the Universalist General Convention, not 
lonly as providing for closer fellowship between the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist bodies, but as declaring the principles on 
'which a wider unity of liberal Christians may be based. The 
adoption of this recommendation is to be interpreted in the light 
of the assertion in the Report of the Commission that nothing 
in the Joint Statement commits us to organic union or restricts 
in any degree our freedom of independent action with reference 
to other liberals, either persons or denominations. 

“2. That we reaffirm our approval of the closer fellowship 
of liberal Christians proposed in the Unitarian overture, and in- 
struct the Commission on Comity and Unity to further such 
fellowship in all possible ways. 

“3. That we instruct the Commission on Comity and Unity 
to carry on conferences with the Congregational Commission on 
Interchurch Relations, the Unitarian Commission on Christian 
Unity, and with other like-minded Christians who also seek a 
wider liberal fellowship, with a view to furthering co-operation in 
accordance with the principles of the Joint Statement, and to 
report at the next session of the convention.’’ 

In May of this year the Commission, with the approval of 
the General Convention Trustees, issued a statement, which we 
embody in this report as epitomizing the spirit and scope of the 
Commission’s activities since the last session of the Convention: 

“The Commission on Comity and Unity of the Universalist 
General Convention issues the following statement as to its ac- 
tivities in recent months and its position on various questions of 
interchurch relations: 

“1. The Universalist General Convention at its Hartford 
session instructed the Commission to carry on conferences with 
liberal minded Christians ‘with a view to furthering co-operation 
in accordance with the principles of the Joint Statement’ adopted 
by the Convention itself. 


: 
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“92. In pursuance of those instructions several conferences of 


an intimate and candid nature have been held with Congrega- 
tionalists and others, in which Unitarians have participated at 
our request and by appointment of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

“3 The Commission has continued to stand squarely on the 
principles laid down in its report at the Hartford Convention, 
namely, that ‘the basis of vital Christian Unity is a common 
acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life;’ that 
‘multitudes of forward-looking Christians share this unity of 
faith and endeavor, which needs to be afforded ways of practical 
expression;’ that ‘differences of theological opinion need not 
separate but may enrich the content of faith and experience;’ 
that ‘intellectual integrity rather than uniformity, freedom to 
seek and bear testimony to the truth as each sees it, are basic;’ 

‘that ‘from any such fellowship as here suggested all exclusion 
must be self-exclusion.’ 

“4. At no time since its original appointment has the Com- 
mission had before it concrete proposals for any merger or mergers 
of existing denominations, nor has it instituted negotiations to 
that end. Whatever discussion of mergers has been carried on 
has been by individuals or groups in the exercise of their unques- 
tioned rights as members of a free church. The Commission 
has held to the position taken at Hartford, in accordance with its 
own report, that ‘nothing in the Joint Statement commits us to 
organic union,’ and that ‘none of us can yet foresee clearly what 
sort of organized fellowship will arise to give form and coherence 
to the spiritual unity that Christians of the open mind gladly 
confess.’ It has been glad to carry on discussion with other like- 
minded groups, looking toward closer fellowship and co-operation 
among liberal Christians, as instructed by the Hartford Conven- 
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tion. The Commission has not advocated the merging of the 
identity of the Universalist Church with any other denomina- 
tion. 

“5. The Commission realizes that the subject of Christian 
Unity engages the earnest consideration of all thoughtful religious 
leaders to-day. No one can prophesy what the future may 
bring forth. The recognition given our denomination as well as 
our ideas makes it clear that we may have an important part in 
shaping the course of events. How great a part we Shall have de- 
pends first of all on our faith in our own faith, and our loyalty to 
our denomination and to our local churches. This is a time that 
demands our utmost loyalty and devotion to our present or- 
ganization, that through it we may achieve a better one and make 
the greatest possible contribution to the establishment of God’s 
Kingdom on earth.”’ 

Certain matters outlined in this statement call for more 
specific mention. 

In the late fall of 1927, shortly after the last session of the 
Convention, representatives of our Commission, at the invitation 
of the chairman of the Congregational Commission, met with 
representatives of the Congregational and Christian bodies. 
These two bodies were engaged in the task of working out a plan 
for actual consolidation, which has since been effected. They 
believed we would be interested because the avowed basis of the 
proposed union was not only the spirit but almost the very 
language of the basic principle of the Joint Statement adopted 
at Omaha and Hartford, viz., that acceptance of the Christian 
way of life is the unifying power among forward-lookingChris- 
tians, with freedom in subsidiary matters of doctrine and cere- 
monial practise. The plan contemplated a denominational fu- 
sion in which we could not join, but we rejoiced that it was made 
possible by the ideal of unity of spirit which we had had part in 
shaping and proclaiming to the Christian world. 

Out of this conference came a plan to have the chairmen of 
the three Commissions there represented join in calling a wholly 
unofficial gathering of representatives of various denominations 
to see how far the principles of the Joint Statement might be 
considered a vital basis for closer fellowship among liberal 
Christians. In such a conference Unitarians were to be in- 
cluded. Our representatives clearly stated that such inclusion 
was the acid test of the genuineness of our professed adherence 
to this basis of unity announced in the Joint Statement, not be- 
cause our adoption of it was contingent on the Unitarians’ ac- 
ceptance of it, but because any setting up of an anti-Unitarian 
test would invalidate the very essence of the Statement and be 
an act of self-stultification. The members of the other two Com- 
missions agreed. Accordingly, as the result of a conference with 
Dr. Cornish, President of the American Unitarian Association, a 
meeting of a small group representing the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist bodies was held on Feb. 20,1928. The purpose of the 
proposed conference was explained to our Unitarian friends and 
the earnest hope was expressed that they would accept an invi- 
tation to participate. It would, we believed, present an op- 
portunity to foster a principle of unity that combined fellowship 
with freedom and that accorded with their genius as well as ours. 
They agreed to accept the invitation and to send delegates. 

The conference was held in Washington in April, 1928. 
Twenty-five were present from twelve denominations. Drs. 
Perkins, Etz and Marshall represented our Commission. We 
lived together at a common hotel for two days in fraternal in- 
timacy. No other purpose was cherished than that of acquaint- 
ance and mutual understanding. We discussed in utter candor 
not only the basis of unity but its obstacles. Congregationalist, 
Unitarian, Universalist, Baptist, Disciple, Christian, questioned 
one another with a view not of arguing but of understanding what 
each regarded as vital and had to contribute to the enrichment of 
a common faith and purpose. No resolutions or votes were 
passed. Two facts emerged clearly. One was that no fellowship 
was possible or desirable that did not make place for whatever 
sincere conviction was vital to any group of Christians; the other, 
that the only basis of fellowship that would permit such freedom 
was one based on a common loyalty to the Christian way of life. 
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Underneath these two convictions was a third—that this sort of 
unity was the greatest need of Christianity to-day. 

In September of this year, 1929, members of the Executive 
Committee of the Commission held a conference in Boston with 
a group representing the Congregational Commission on Inter- 
church Relations. The developments of the last two years in 
both denominations were reviewed in a spirit of candor and 
mutual understanding. The conviction was strong and unani- 
mous that progress had been made in real appreciation of the 
ideal set up in the Joint Statement, in better acquaintance with 
each other’s genius and problems and points of view and clearer 
recognition of the methods by which closer fellowship could be 
secured. Special stress was placed on the value of magnifying 
opportunities for acquaintance and actual co-operative endeavor 
as they occurred in concrete situations. 

The two years since the last session of the General Conven- 
tion have been a fruitful period of education as to the deeper 
significance of the movement toward Christian unity in which we 
areinvolved. Thisisasitshouldbe. Unity isnot manufactured 
by commissions or created by the fiat of conventions. It comes 
by natural, unforced growth in the atmosphere of intelligence, 
mutual understanding and good-will. 

How rapidly it is actually coming few of us realize. 
great Home Missions Council in the last decade has substituted 
co-operation for competition among the various denominational] 
missionary boards, while local federations and unions are multi- 
plying so rapidly that it is difficult to keep track of them. They 
vary in name and form of organization. Some retain all or a 
part of their former affiliations, others for the time being at least 
become independent. There are more than a thousand such 
churches and the number is increasing rapidly, and between forty 
and fifty Universalist churches have already become parts of such 
federations. 

Where there are active and inclusive State Federations, it is 
possible to get a more definite picture of what is going on. The 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, for example, publishes a 
list of ninety federated and union churches in that state, formed 
from pre-existing Universalist, Unitarian, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Christian, and perhaps other denominational 
units. And far more significant than the number is the fact that 
two-thirds of them have been formed during the last ten years. 

In co-operation with the American Unitarian Association 
this Convention is successfully carrying on United Liberal 
Churches in Atlanta, Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, and other 
Southern cities, and there are also United Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Churches in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, and other states where we 
have found such fellowship a source of added power. 

Three salient facts are becoming clear. One is that the sense 
of larger fellowship is the logical, inevitable development of the 
spirit that brought the Universalist Church into existence. The 
late John Coleman Adams, than whom no one better understood 
the inherent genius of the Universalist Church or was more loyal 
to its distinctive mission, used to emphasize the fact that we are 
a product of what he called the Broad Church movement. That 
hitherto inarticulate fellowship is finding a common speech. 
That essential oneness of faith and purpose is demanding recogni- 
tion and more effective means of performing a common task. 
Not to see this is to exhibit a fatal lack of vision. To have no 
part in shaping this inevitable movement is to abdicate our 
birthright and to confess poverty of ecclesiastical statesmanship. 

The second fact is that the larger unity must recognize and 
honor our distinctive variety of faith and experience. The Uni- 
versalist Church has a distinctive work to do, a distinctive con- 
tribution to make to the enrichment of faith and service. It is, 
among other things, a guardian of the sacred right to differ, and 
it can not be at home in any fellowship that would seek unity 
through compromise or pursue peace through stifling freedom 
to testify. The ideal of unity is St. Paul’s ideal of unity through 
variety, variety subservient to unity—the diversities of gifts 
that express the same spirit, the differences of administration 
through which the same Lord is served. Unity without variety 


The 


-whose time has come.”’ 


means tyranny and spiritual death. Variety without unity 
means anarchy and spiritual impotence. It is not a question of 
“either—or” but of “both—and.’’ Wholesale scrapping of de- 
nominations that have vital concerns to cherish will not ensure 
unity because the natural and rightful differences will reappear 
under new names and forms. The ideal of unity must provide 
for them and honor them as good servants, though bad masters. 
It is an ideal difficult to realize, but the only ideal that accords 
with the catholicity of the Christianity of Christ. 

The third salient fact is that our immediate business as Uni- 
versalists is to make the Universalist Church a strong, devoted, 
tempered and reliable agency through which the larger unity 
can function. This whole movement toward larger fellowship is 
not a call to die but a challenge to live, because the common 
task of a united liberal Christianity needs all the strength of 
faith and substance and disciplined loyalty that any church can 
contribute. That is the solemn and sobering responsibility that 
the new situation lays upon us and which we ignore at our peril. 
Those of us who believe most in unity based on Christian loyalty 
and spiritual freedom must be most conspicuous in loyalty to the 
branch of the Church Universal through which our particular 


service is to be rendered. Unity that is worth having comes not - 


through canceling but through augmenting the uniting forces. 
There may be incidental readjustments, in some cases consolida- 
tions, but these are not the objectives. The objective is build- 
ing the kingdom of God, and by our efficiency in this task shall 
we be judged in the greatest day of opportunity that has ever 
opened before us. We miss the significance of this movement 
toward the unity\of free Christians if we fail to find in it a new 


motive to a nobler denominational loyalty. The best contribu- — 


tion to Christian unity that we Universalists can make at this 


momentous time is to demonstrate to liberal Christians every- | 


where the constructive power of the larger faith which they have 
come to cherish and which is our spiritual birthright. That is 
our immediate and permanent job, not in spite of the movement 
for unity but because of it. And it is the one and only way to 
ensure our place in the larger fellowship that is bound to come, 


for no other church will have great concern to co-operate with | 


a church that will not operate. 


“Nothing is so powerful,’ said Victor Hugo, “‘as an idea 3 


Something is happening, more is going 
to happen, in the way of closer fellowship of those Christians who 
find themselves spiritually at one in devotion to a common ideal 
of the kingdom of God. 


It is sometimes urged against the movement for Christian 


unity that we do not know where we are going. True, but we 
know the direction of the road and the call to travel it. Ina 
willingness to follow a vision before its day of fulfillment we are 
in the noble fellowship of spiritual adventurers in all the ages. 
“By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed; and he went out, 
not knowing whither he went.’’ John Murray was of the same 
breed. We come of a long line of daring adventurers, and if the 
pioneering spirit still lives in us we shall follow the call of the 
blood and have our part in shaping this latest of the great historic 
religious adventures whose time has come. ‘“‘What made Colum- 
bus great,’’ it has been said, ‘fwas not the discovery of a new 
world but the courage to follow truth beyond far horizons.’’ 

We recommend that this Convention, in continued loyalty 
to the principles expressed in the Joint Statement adopted at the 
Hartford session in 1927, instruct the Commission on Comity 
and Unity to further in every possible way fellowship and co- 
operation with other liberal Christians in accordance with those 
principles. 

* * * 

But you can’t make people moral by law, is a stock objec- 
tion that is tiresomely reiterated. Of course you can’t, but you’ 
can create an environment by law which protects society and 
which helps people to be moral. On this point a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop in New Zealand has said the last word: “For her 
beneficent action of building up character in the individual soul 
the Church needs a favorable environment which the State 
ought to provide.” —American Friend. 
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The General Convention at Work 


A MESSAGE FROM ODELOT 


Many readers of Onward of a few years ago will remember. 


the many stirring messages from the pen of Odelot printed in 
that paper. Here is another for a wider circle of readers. Ode- 
ot is not wealthy, but no appeal for missionary contributions 
passes unheeded. This message was accompanied by a signed 
pledge for a substantial payment. Odelot has a right to bring us 
the following challenge, for words are always linked with deeds 
in this loyal and generous Universalist’s life. 
“Awake Thou That Sleepest’”’ 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul?’”’ So came the ques- 
tion to me as alone with God questions came and went. 
reply could be made? The question could not be evaded. No, 
a reply was demanded. Ah, soul of mine,I am cast down. I, 
who never worry, have the blues this day. ‘‘Why?’” Ah, me, 
I have read words which do cast down my very soul. I have 
been convinced that my church, the church I almost worship, 
is recreant to its duty. 

The General Convention treasurer has told us that there was, 
last year, a deficit of more than $7,000 resulting from lack of sup- 
port of the Missions in Japan and Korea. That is the reason I 
am ‘“‘cast down.”’ 

“Why worry, or get blue over that? You can’t help it. 
Your ‘blues’ do no good.’”’ No, but these figures show that my 
church fails to realize that it has a mission in the world; that it is 
getting self-centered. And that tells us why, with the glorious 
message it has, it remains, after a century and a half, one of the 
smaller denominations. 

The church that is not interested, in a living, vital, way in 
Missions, that seems satisfied to give so little to the Japanese 
and Korean work, is, of a truth, signing its own death warrant. 
Into the ears of all our membership I would, if I could, thunder 
the words of St. Paul, ““Awake thou that sleepest.’” Awake, be 
up and doing. Be up and be giving. Our Gospel is the Gospel 
that men need. Our Gospel it is that contains the message that 
shall yet win the world for God. ‘Love never faileth.’’ Never. 
‘Tis Love that will win when all other messages fail. 

How shall we prove the sincerity of our love to our brothers 
and sisters in Japan and Korea? There is only one way. It is 
to back our Evangel by our gifts. It is to share our means with 
those who have not; to pray more, to give more than we have ever 
done, in a word, to show our faith by our works, then only 
shall we accomplish what we are called to do. 

Nagoya, Osaka, Tokyo, Shizuoka, and Taiku, all are call- 
ing for help. Shall their calls be in vain? ‘Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.’’? ‘So mote it be.” 

Odelot. 


* * 
JAPAN MISSION LITERATURE 

A letter has gone to every active minister with samples of 
Japan Mission Literature and an offer to supply this in any quan- 
tity desired for educational purposes in local parishes. An en- 
couraging number of requests for such literature have been re- 
ceived at headquarters—yet the proportion of churches and 
ministers using this literature is pitifully small. The Washing- 
ton Convention considered the subject of Missions more earnestly 
than any other of recent years, but the responsibility for raising 
the funds for the Mission in Japan and Korea must eventually 
rest upon local churches and people. 

The following very attractive leaflets published by the Board 
of Foreign Missions are available: 

Nihon No Dojin Kirisuto Kyokwai (The Japanese Christian 
Church of Impartial Love). 

Osaka—An Adventure of Faith. 

Nagoya—A Record of Service. 

Korea—An Investment for the Future. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry M. Cary. 


What . 


® Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson and. Children. 


Send orders for quantity of any of these leaflets desired to 
the Board of Foreign Missions, 176 Newbury Street., Boston, 
Mass. 


* * 


LIST OF COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


The following committees and commissions of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention have been appointed for the next 
two years: 

National Memorial Church Campaign Committee: Chairman, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D.; vice-chairman, Rev. C. H. Emmons; 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D.; Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D.; 
Rey. F. D. Adams, D. D.; Mr. V. A. Friend; Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning; Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D. 

National Memorial Church Building Committee: Chairman, 
Rey. F. W. Perkins, D. D.; Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D.; Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D.D.; Rev. R. F. Etz, D. D.; Mr. L. A. Ames; Mr. 
R. W. Hill; Mr. A. I. Bicknell; Mr. M. W. Lewis; Hon. George 
R. Stobbs; Mr. Henry C. Morris; Mr. W. L. Perham. 

Commission on Literature: Chairman, Rev. Frank O. Hall, 
D. D.; Secretary, Rev. R. F. Etz, D. D.; Rev. Harold Marshall, 
D. D.; Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D.; Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D.; Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 

“Commission on Church Architecture: Chairman, Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, D. D.; Mr. S. Winthrop St. Clair; Rev. C. E. Rice, 
D.D. 

Commission on National and International Relief: Chairman, 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D.; Rev. John van Schaick, D. D.; 
Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D. 

Commission on Comity and Church Unity: Chairman, Rev. 
EF, W. Perkins, D. D.; Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D,; Rev. Harold 
Marshall, D. D.; Rev. R. F. Etz, D. D.; Hon. Robert W. Hill; 
Rey. L. Ward Brigham, D. D.; Prof. H. E. Simmons; Hon. 
Roger 8. Galer; Mr. John A. Cousens; Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell; 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D.; Rev. B. C. Ruggles; Rev. James F. 
Albion, D. D.; Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D. 

Commission on Foreign Relations and World Peace: Chairman, 
Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D.; Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D.; Rey. 
Hal T. Kearns; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk; Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
Le HD. 

Commission on Social Welfare: Chairman, Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer. Other members to be appointed by Chairman. 

Transportation Bureau: Chairman, Rev. L. W. Brigham, 
DAD: 

Commission on Spiritual Healing: Chairman, Rev. W. H. 
Maepherson, L. H. D.; Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D.; Rev. L. D. 
Case, D. D.; Dr. Warren Brigham; Rev. Henry Victor Morgan; 
and two physicians to be appointed later. 

Board of Foreign Missions: Chairman, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning; secretary, Rev. R. F. Etz, D. D.; Rev. C. C. Blauvelt; 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom; Rev. Seth R. Brooks; Miss Mary 
Slaughter; Mr. Harold W. Bibber; Rev. E. D. Ellenwood. 


* * 


WASHINGTON REPORTS AVAILABLE 


Below is a list of reports at the Washington Convention which 
have been reprinted. These are available for distribution as 
Jong as the present supply lasts: : 

1. Report of the session containing the Minutes, Recom- 
mendations and Resolutions of the General Convention, the 
Reports of the Board of Trustees, the Treasurer and the Com- 
mission on Comity and Unity. 

2. The Address of the President, the Rev. Frank Durward 
Adams, D. D. 

3. Memorial from Canton Theological Students. 

4. Devotional Addresses of Dr. Shutter at the Conven- 
tion. : 
For copies of any of the above write to Rev. Roger F., Ktz, 
D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR REPORTS OF THE CONVENTION & 


To the Editor of ihe Leader: 

T can not let another day pass without sending my personal 
thanks for the wonderful reports of our Washington Convention 
that you have made possible to the “stay-at-homes”’ through the 
Leader. . 
I have read every word with deepest interest, regretting all 
the while that I was obliged to miss “‘a history making Conven- 
tion,” but rejoicing that it has been my good fortune to read all 
about it in ‘‘the best church paper in the whole world.” 

Maude F. Tweedy. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


Naturally the above letter pleases us. From Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, Superintendent of the New York State Convention, and 
Universalist and other friends, we have received similar letters 
of congratulation and appreciation. We are grateful for all of 
them. They strengthen our hands in our work. Especially 
are we happy because the letters recognize the splendid co- 
operation we had from the Rev. Stanley Manning and the Rey. 
Max A. Kapp. Their initials indicated their large participation 
in the work. No initials, however, appeared in the paper to hint 
at the absolutely indispensable co-operation of Miss Florence 
Adams, whose work at the time of the General Convention is 
doubled and whose great abilities go to the enhancement of the 
reputation of some one else. 

The Editor. 


* * 
DR. ADAMS’S ADDRESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your editorial in the Nov. 2 number of the Leader on Dr. 
Adams’s memorable address to the Washington convention, 
you say: “He is fairly and squarely facing a situation which has 
filled us with amazement; a religious group finding the prayer of 
150 years of history suddenly answered, all at once repudiating 
that prayer.” 

Almost never have I disagreed with the opinions you have 
expressed in your editorials, but this particular situation has not 
filled me with amazement. The attitude of some of our people 
against accepting the proffered fellowship of the Congregational 
body, though certainly so inconsistent as to be amusing, seems 
to me to be very naturaland human. Therefore I have not been 
amazed. ; 

When Dr. Adams was pastor of the Elgin, Ill., church, of 
which I am a member, he was not asked to join what I believe 
is called their ministers’ union. Most of us were indignant 
and none of us were pleased at the slight offered him and through 
him to our church. 

Think what 2 change of attitude toward our denomination 
has come about in some way during these few years! Naturally 
our amazement at this stupendous change has caused us to re- 
ceive it in such a manner that we are placed in a painfully ridic- 
ulous situation. 

We had become so used to being snubbed, called non- 
Christian, irreligious, infidels, etc., that we did not know how to 
get along without it. Much of the savor had been taken out of 
our church life. We were all at sea and lonely. 

Then when we became a little more accustomed to that 
part of the situation, we began to shake with fear because of the 
greater numbers of the Congregationalists. We forgot that we 
always had feared the greater wealth of the Unitarians, and, de- 
ciding that would be the lesser risk, we began to ask, ‘“‘What 
about the Unitarians?”’ All this in face of the fact that every 
Sunday morning with the greatest sincerity we have repeated: 
“We believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God.’’ At least we 
thought we were sincere.* Beautiful theories are difficult to put 
in practise. : 

It seems to me that our church is in the same condition of 
mind as that of a girl when she receives her first proposal, of 


which she had fondly dreamed through her sentimental, adoles- 
cent years. Much to her suitor’s amazement she exclaims, so 
tradition says: ‘‘Oh, this is so sudden!’”’ She is frightened at the 
thought of losing her identity. She thinks for a time that she 
does not want to marry, and have her individuality swallowed 
up by another and stronger personality. But after a bit, she 
finds herself contented and happy in her new environment, all 
of her fears vanishing into thin air. 

So just give us a little more time to get used to the idea. 
Three years is a short time in comparison to one hundred and 
fifty. I am of ‘‘the great silent rank and file,’’ a failure, per- 
haps, to reckon with which you say is the only defect if any of 
Dr. Adams’s great address. And I, for one, feel sure that even- 
tually we will accept our sister church’s proposal, and live hap- 
pily ever afterward. 

Mabel Lightner. 

Eureka, Cal. 4 


* * 


WHY WE LISTENED TO DR. ADAMS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


While writing let me say that your reference to the speech . 


by Frank Adams at Washington in a recent letter gave me no 
adequate warning as to the extraordinary nature and spirit of that 
marvelous speech, the like of which I do not think I have ever 
read in my life. The dream which he told in which the preacher 
had a conversation with the Angel of Success knocked me out 
entirely. I felt as though I had been X-rayed and found utterly 
wanting. If that dream acted upon other ministers in the 
audience as it did upon me, I do not wonder that they were will- 
ing to listen to anything that the speaker had to say, however 
devastating. Thank you so much for calling my attention to the 
address, which I would not have missed for anything. 
XAG 


ok * 


NEWS OF NEWARK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note that Dr. Potterton states that you “commanded” 
him to include news of Newark in his New York letter. I am 
glad that something got him to do what ought to have been 
done years ago. Newark has been an active parish in all met- 
ropolitan affairs, and since his New York letter described events 
at Middletown and all over the section not far away from the 
metropolis, I never could quite understand the consistency of 
putting those churches in and leaving Newark out. 

Mr. Garner is just as active as I was in every organization 
and affair with headquarters in New York in addition to his own 
local activities. Therefore, I find pleasure in knowing that 
Newark will receive her rightful share of recognition hereafter. 

“ Henry R. Rose. 

Box 446, Newark, N. J. 

* * 


REMEMBER THE DEAF 


To the Editor of the Leader: | : 

I want to thank you for the splendid report of the Washing- 
ton Convention in the pages of the Leader. I was not able to 
attend, but feel as though I had been present, so graphic was the 
report. Not having been present, it will be seen that what I 
have to say is not a criticism of any one there, but it is a word 
that needs to be said. 

When I was in Tufts Divinity School we had a visit one day 
from Dr. Demarest while we were in class in Dr. Tousey’s room. 
We had been reciting and the teacher found no difficulty in hear- 
ing us. Dr. Demarest then made this statement: ‘You will see 
the time when you will be thankful you had two deaf professors 
(Dr. Curtis was the other one), for this will help you to make the 
deaf people in your congregation hear you. You remember it 
says that before the Sermon on the Mount Jesus opened his 
mouth.”’ 
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Now I am numbered among the deaf, and I go to ministers’ 
meetings where we have speakers with important messages, 
which they seem determined to keep to themselves, for it is with 
difficulty one can hear them. I went to a class in Smith College, 
and though [ sat hardly six feet from the instructor [ caught only 
about one word in ten. At a celebration in one of my parishes 
we imported a prominent official of our church. One of my men 
said later: “Why did not you speak? I could not hear what 
that man said.” 

I beg you, brothers and sisters, to remember your deaf 
parishioners and open your mouth. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 
* * 


“OUR HEAVENLY FATHER’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While in transit from a visit in West Virginia back to our 
Vermont home I lost my copy of the Leader in which the propo- 
sition first appeared of dropping the words “Father and Heavenly 
Father’? from our Confession of Faith and prayers for divine 
guidance, which I confess was the most shocking suggestion that 
I have yet heard as a plunge at the heart, yes, the most vital 
part of Christianity! For, not only is the Fatherhood of God the 
great central and fundamental truth as embodied in our Uni- 
versalist Confession of Faith, but is the most soul comforting 
found in all the New Testament teachings. Time and again 
did our Savior address God as his Father and taught his disciples 
to so address him in that model of all prayers, that has warmed 
and comforted millions of Christian believers, that has been re- 
peated by young lips that could hardly lisp the word Father, and 
has fallen from dying lips too feeble to pronounce it! ‘No man 
cometh unto me except the Father draws him,’’ said His best be- 
loved son. Again, ‘‘Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do,’’ and ‘‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The fatherly and tender attributes of God are beautifully 
expressed in the parable of the Prodigal Son. When professed 
Christians discard the Fatherhood of God they virtually discard 
Christianity itself. They have nothing left worth while. The 
most consistant thing for such to’ do would be to give up the 
whole, throw down their New Testaments, and make a bee- 
line for the nearest woods! 

The great Theodore Parker used to begin his prayers thus: 
“Our Father and Mother who art in Heaven!’’ When asked to 
explain why he did so, he replied that God as our Spiritual Father 
possessed all of those tender and lovable attributes of mother as 
well as father. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


THE ELDER STATESMEN AND UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We need not conjecture very long regarding the identity of 
the statesman in the corridors of the Washington Convention 
whose pockets were filled with Unitarian resolutions fated never 
to be offered at the business session. The reference, however, re- 
vives the question of the relative ease or naturalness of our 
co-operation with other denominations. 

The Methodists approach us in denying Calvinism through 
effectual grace, but the frequent emotional resort does not 
appeal to us. In New England, the Congregationalists form the 
mother church of all, and our inheritance is from such, but the 
words of the Apostles’ Creed are yet emblazoned on their walls 
and retained in their books, and in conservative Connecticut 
the social prestige and implied authority of the church that for 
near two hundred years was the state church is felt as a real 
factor in community life. 

It requires some patience and ingenuity to co-operate with 
such large bodies and not lose oneself in the effort. 

The Unitarians are always universalists regarding the fu- 
ture life, and are one with us in rejecting Calvinism and in mag- 
nifying service. We have come to the present along parallel 
lines and doctrinal teaching is primary in denominational life. 
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The unitarianism of Hosea Ballou was recognized before the 
Unitarian denomination was formed; the dogmas of Calvinism 
are as false in our day as in his day, and yet so many of our leaders 
of marked ability and in strategic positions stress “Joyalty to 
Christ’? as though the term had much meaning aside from 
belief in the Atonement. 

Ballou taught universal brotherhod, and yet so many to- 
day so covet contact with social] prestige they“are content to be- 
speak mere generalities rather than distinctive convictions, and 
seem to ignore or forget our heritage as pioneers. 

While it seems all but impossible for two large and strong 
churches of the same denomination in a community to unite, 
there are those who think it wise to unite a small church with a 
large one. That policy means the absorption of the small church. 
Co-operation where it is mutual and not one sided; anything 
more than this—union or merger—means the loss of one church 
and that the smalier one. 

It seems as though our denomination had already followed 
long enough the policy of closing churches. 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 


* * 
‘ 


GEORGE A. GORDON—A LEADER 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

In the Transcript Mr. Washburn well says of Rev., Dr. 
George A. Gordon that “‘by his work he built up a great fol- 
lowing, led into a new life and a new hope.”’ 

In his truly thrilling autobiography, ‘“My Education and 
My Religion,’ published in Boston four years ago, in 1925, 
Dr. Gordon makes perfectly clear the profound influence upon 
him of William James. In reminiscent vein, permit me to say 
that half a century ago we were fellow-students of psychology 
under William James at Harvard College. He was older, more 
mature than the rest of us in the class. In that class, the stu- 
dents asked William James about as many questions as he asked 
us—and some of the questions “‘posers.’’ Gordon, I recall, was 
even then our recognized leader in questioning Dr. James. Thus 
early Gordon was encouraged to try to discover the truth wherever 
it might lead, and to proclaim the truth, and to put the truth 
in practise. Dr. Gordon was never enough of an opportunist 
to unlearn the lesson. 

For instance, when, as a young man of thirty-one years, 
George A. Gordon was installed minister of the Old South Church, 
on April 2, 1884, older men questioned him on the doctrine of 
Atonement, in his reply he says (page 233): “the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked was not affirmed.’’ He had the cour- 
age of his convictions and refused to be coerced, even though 
eighteen members of the council, led by the late Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Webb of Boston, the moderator, absolutely refused to approve 
his installation. He won. From his conduct under that ordeal 
forty-five years ago, others in all Orthodox churches, everywhere, 
have gained courage to welcome the light of truth. ; 

Fifteen and a half years had passed since Dr. Gordon won 
the great battle at the Old South Church, when, in October, 1899, 
thirty years ago, on the occasion of a great national convention 
in Boston, it became my pleasant duty to preside at a banquet 
at Hotel Vendome, and to invite the after-dinner speakers. 
Mayor Josiah Quincy responded for the city of Boston, Attorney 
General Knowlton for the Commonwealth, Charles L. Hutchin- 
son of Chicago for the Middle West, and of those still living, 
Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis for the Northwest. It was 
a gala occasion. From long acquaintance with George A. Gor- 
don I was surely justified in asking him to respond for the clergy 
of Boston, and we were. not disappointed. After the death of 
Phillips Brooks, all esteemed Dr. Gordon the leading Protestant 
minister of Boston. Even now, after thirty years, | remember 
that Dr. Gordon’s cordial response made a profound impression 
at that banquet in 1899. It was in effect an advance chapter of 
his autobiography, so eagerly read the past four years. 


Hosea S. Ballou. 
Boston, Mass. 
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~ Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


SIGNIFICANT SAYINGS OF SCIENTISTS 


This week I wish to quote from several 
recent books which are of great value. 
Isolated sentences can only arouse curios- 
ity, not satisfy it, so I add below these 
extracts a few words indicating the subject 
of each book quoted. 


The Soul—Our Inner Sense of Values 


“We have learnt that the exploration 
of the external world by the methods of 
physical science leads not to a concrete 
reality but to a shadow world of symbols, 
beneath which those methods are unadapt- 
ed for penetrating. Feeling that there 
must be more behind, we return to our 
starting point in human consciousness—the 
one center where more might become 
known. There we find other stirrings, 
other revelations (true or false), than 
those conditioned by the world of symbols. 
Are not these too of significance? We 
can only answer according to our convic- 
tion, for here reasoning fails us altogether. 
. .. . Obviously we can not trust every 
whim and fancy of the mind as though it 
were indisputable revelation; we can and 
must believe that we have an inner sense 
of values which guides us as to what is to 
be heeded, otherwise we can not start on 
our survey even of the physical world. 
Consciousness alone can determine the 
validity of its convictions.’ (Arthur 
Stanley Eddington.) 


The Art of Progress 


“The social history of mankind exhibits 
great organizations in their alternating 
functions of conditions for progress, and of 
contrivances for stunting humanity. The 
history of the Mediterranean lands, and of 
Western Europe, is the history of the 
blessing and the curse, of political organiza- 
tions, of religious organizations, of schemes 
of thought, of social agencies for large 
purposes. The moment of dominance, 
prayed for, worked for, sacrificed for, by 
generations of the noblest spirits, marks 
the turning point where the blessing 
passes into the curse. Some new prin- 
ciple of refreshment is required: The art 
of progress is to preserve order amid 
change, and to preserve change amid 
order.”” (Alfred N. Whitehead.) 


When Will the World End? 


“In non-technical language, the sun is 
in, or is not far from, a precarious state in 
which stars are liable to begin to shrink 
and in so doing to reduce their radiation 
to a tiny fraction of that at present emitted 
by the sun. The shrinkage of the sun to 
this state would transform our oceans 
into ice and our atmosphere into liquid 
air; it seems impossible that terrestrial 
life could survive The vast museum of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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* If you want to be vitalized into 
* the power of thinking real thoughts, 
* and if you want never to know one 
* dull instant while reading, do 
* what has been done by the best 
* specimens of mankind since there 
* have been books, resolutely leave 
* out whatever is not of the best.— 
* Hrnest Dimnet. 

* 

* 
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the sky must almost certainly contain 
examples of shrunken suns of this type 
with planets like our earth revolving 
round them. ... This may be thought 
to open up a startling prospect for this 
earth, but we can take courage for several 
reasons. In the first place a three per- 
cent decrease in the sun’s luminosity can 
hardly occur in less than about 150,000 
million years. . . . The sun is not head- 
ing for the precipice, so much as skirting 
along its edge. . . . It is in any case un- 
likely to reach the edge within the next 
million million years. . . . While it has 
to be admitted that accidents may happen, 
there seems to be no reason for modifying 
our round number estimate of a million 
million years as the probable expectation, 
in the light of what astronomical knowl- 
edge we at present possess, of the future 
life of the human race on earth.’’ (Sir 
James Jeans.) 


Collective Thinking 


“Certain forms of social co-operation, 
notably democratic government, demand 
a thinking together on the part of many 
men. In the attempts at collective think- 
ing... . certain general conditions of 
success have become evident. The in- 
dividuals composing the group must (1) 
be frank and express their notions with 
complete candor. Lack of frankness is an 
evidence that an ulterior purpose is in 
view, and the collective goal is, of course, 
tacitly denied. ‘Open covenants openly 
arrived at’ can not be reached by individ- 
uals who are secretly grinding the axes of 
their private interests. The second rule 
is (2) that no more value must be attached 
by the individual to his own views than to 
those of others. Infallible authorities 
can not deliberate. Every member of a 
group attempting to co-operate in thought 
must recognize that he is as likely to be 
wrong in his opinions as another. The 
argument must be followed, in the words 
of Socrates, whithersoever it leads. Col- 
lective deliberation is a process requiring 
good humor and good will. Thought can 
not prosper in any other atmosphere. It 
is trite to say so, but in every important 
deliberative assembly in the world at 


‘philosophy.”’ 


present these two rules are violated almost 
daily.”” (Paul W. Ward.) 


A Test for Philosophy 


“Does philosophy end in conclusions 
which, when they are referred back to 
ordinary life-experiences and their predic- 
aments, render them more significant, 
more luminous to us, and make our deal- 
ings with them more fruitful? Or does 
it terminate in rendering the things of 
ordinary experience more opaque than 
they were before? . . . Does it yield the 
enrichment and increase of power of or- 


_ dinary things which the results of physical 


science afford when applied in every-day 
affairs? Or does it become a mystery 
that these ordinary things should be what 
they are; and are philosophic concepts 
left to dwell in separation in some tech- 
nical realm of theirown? Itisthe fact that 
so many philosophies terminate in con- 
clusions that make it necessary to dis- 
parage and condemn primary experience, 
leading those who hold them to measure 
the sublimity of their ‘realities’ as philo- 
sophically defined by remoteness from the 
concerns of daily life, which leads culti- 
vated common-sense to look askance at 
(John Dewey.) 


Professor Eddington, who is probably 
to visit this country soon, is the great 
Cambridge astronomer; as a Quaker he 
is at home in religious thought, and in his 
Swarthmore Lecture (1929), entitled 
Science and the Unseen World, he 
tells us his grounds, as a scientist, for re- 
ligious faith. A strong challenge to all 
forms of materialism. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 


Professor Whitehead’s Progress and 
Reality (Macmillan, $4.50) will be judged 
by some who attempt to read it as not 
measuring up to the test proposed by 
Professor Dewey. It is hard reading and 
may make some “look askance at philos- 
ophy.”’ But it is rewarding to those who 
will learn its author’s language and pa- 
tiently follow his reasoning. It is a “sys- 
tem of philosophy,’’ and sums up this 
brilliant thinker’s long reflection upon 
life, mind, and God. It will be considered 
one of the most important contributions to 
the great series of Gifford Lectures. 


Sir James Jeans, another English as- 
tronomer, keeping closer to his own special 
field of investigation, offers to readers 
with no special scientific knowledge a 
fascinatingly interesting description of the 
stellar universe. The book is called The 
Universe Around Us, and it is another 
Macmillan publication ($4.50). Twenty- 
four illustrations add to the interest of 
the book. What better reading for quiet 
winter evenings, assuming that there are 

(Continued on page 1564) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 7 to 14. Providence, R. I., Church 


of the Mediator. West Somerville, 
Mass., Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Dr. Earle: 


Dec. 7 to 14. Headquarters. One eve- 
ning at Somerville, Mass. First Church. 
* * 


SHEAVES GATHERED IN FIELD 
WORK DURING NOVEMBER 


Mid-Year Conference of Connecticut 
Universalists 


Nearly half the afternoon session of this 
conference was given to discussion of 
church school interests. Dr. Earle spoke, 
interpreting some of the new steps taken 
at the Washington Convention. Mr. F. W. 
Rogers, superintendent at New Haven, 
and Miss Constance Clapp, superintend- 
ent at Hartford, gave addresses. Rev. 
Clifford W. Collins of Danbury conducted 
a stimulating conference on ‘“‘Work and 
Worship.’’ 


Danbury, Conn. 


A conference with the workers at this 
place revealed the happy co-operation be- 
tween the different organizations of the 
parish. All the officers and teachers of the 
church school except one are young people 
actively connected with the Y. P. C. U. 
“Personal Dedication Day’’ was observed 
instead of Rally Day, and the minister 
gave a brief charge to the officers of the 
parish and all its auxiliaries. 


Metropolitan District Sunday School 
Institute 


A group of interested workers met at 
All Souls Church, Brooklyn, on Nov. 15. 
Dr. Earle spoke in the interests of the 
proposed Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, Dr. Fairlee of the Unitarian De- 
partment of Religious Education gave the 
principal address. This group has raised 
an Extension Fund looking toward the 
establishment of a new liberal movement 
in Greater New York, to which the New 
York Convention has promised substantial 
additions. An experimental series of 
meetings has been begun at Floral Park, 
Long Island, with Dr. Potterton preach- 
ing the first Sunday and Rev. J. A. Judge 
the second. This group also pays the 
salary of the superintendent of the Pres- 
cott Mission Sunday school. 


Halifax, N.S. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Y. P. C. U. 
voted last year to pay $50 toward traveling 
expenses if the Sunday school would in- 
vite Miss Slaughter to come down for 
ten days or longer. That was done in 
November. The Halifax church has a 
small but very loyal group of young people. 
The junior group of children meets each 
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THE CHRISTMAS WISH 
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Star light, star bright, 

Star that shines on Christmas 
Night, 

Shines on countries cloaked in snow; 

Shines on lands where swallows go— 

Let the searchlight of your beams 

Warm the earth and flood its 
streams. 


x 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* Star light, star bright, 
* Star that glorifies the night; 
* Shines on friends we never see; 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Shines where we shall never be— 
Cast your silent message wide: 
Message of the Christmastide. 


Star light, star bright, : 
Star that shines on Christmas Night, 
Peace on earth for God’s delight, 
Is the wish we wish to-night. 
Louise Ayres Garnett. 
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Saturday; their special project at present 
is to make articles for gifts to immigrant 
children who land at the port. The Japan 
offering in the church school was unusual- 
ly large in proportion to the size of the 
school. 


Dexter, Maine 

That the churches of Dexter, Maine, 
believe in working together was evidenced 
by their gathering of Noy. 14, when 
teachers and leaders of all church schools 
were invited to meet with the Univer- 
salist group for an evening’s session, to 
listen to their Field Worker. Two beauti- 
ful pictures have been added during the 
year, Margaret Tarrant’s “All Things 
Bright and Beautiful,’’ and Plockhurst’s 
“The Good Shepherd.’’ The Dexter 
school is making its rooms attractive 
through suitable pictures. 


Bangor, Maine ; : 

The Bangor church school had a free 
baked bean supper on Saturday evening, 
Novy. 16, inviting all of the leaders as well 
as members of the adult and senior classes. 
More than eighty people came. As guest 
of the evening the Field Worker spoke on 
“Building the Church School.’’ Sunday 
visitation of the church school showed a 
fine group, many children, many adults, 
in fact an interesting school, and a school 
with many possibilities for further growth 
and development. 

* * 
A NOVEL WAY OF PRESENTING 
OUR WORK IN JAPAN 

On a recent Sunday the members of our 
church school in Lynn, Mass., were thrilled 
by the arrival of three telegrarhs addressed 


to three different people, who proceeded 
to read their messages to the school. 
These messages were ostensibly from 
Rey. Clifford Stetson, commending Mr. 
Terasawa, pastor at Shizuoka, to the 
school, from Miss Downing telling of her 
arrival in Japan and reminding the school 
that she is the very person to whom they 
sent help at Friendly House, and from 
Dr. Etz, bespeaking loyal support to the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The reader 
suspects that these messages had been 
written by Mr. Hempel from the litera- 
ture sent out with the appeal for the In- 
ternational Friendship Offering, but: this 
novel way of making the appeal was cer- 
tainly effective. 
* * 
THE ILLINOIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION NEWS LETTER 


The Illinois News Letter which recently 
came to our office includes the following 
interesting items: 

Peoria. This schoo! starts the season 
with an unprecedented attendance. On 
Oct. 27, 239 were present. An adult class 
of forty-five members is showing great in- 
terest. Miss Pearl Easterbrook is the 
teacher. 

Galesburg. This school held a class 
pienie in September, at which each class 
furnished its own meal and gave a stunt 
for the program. During October and | 
November the offerings ‘‘for others” in the 
duplex envelopes go for our work in Japan. 
Each class studied about Japan the first ten 
minutes of the lesson period. The teachers 
are taking the Standard Course on Ad- 
ministration, and as an assignment each 
one is to plan and conduct a worship ser- 
vice in the school. 

Table G-ove has so large an attend- 
ance that two classes meet in near-by 
homes during the lesson hour. 

Elgin. Instruction about Japan given 
during October and closing on All Souls 
Sunday. A World Friendship program 
is to continue throughout the year. An 
original pageant is to be presented at 
Christmas, each class being assigned a part 
of the Christmas story to present in their 
own fashion, instead of merely reproducing 
an adult idea. 

Macomb. The Japan offering was taken 
on Armistice Sunday, the service combin- 
ing the ides of world friendship and peace. 
The second Sunday in November, the 
school will have a “‘white gift’’ service for 
the children at Friendly House. Each class 
in the school is earning five dollars to give 
toward the church quota. This makes 
them feel they are really a part of the 
church and are helping to support it. 


* * 
A doctor says there is no special virtue 
in early rising. Almost anybody would 
have faith in a doctor like that.—Punch. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAPANESE KIMINO 


We have at headquarters three very 
beautiful Japanese silk kimino, each in a 
silk case and with mules to match. The 
colors are a medium shade of blue, green, 
and a beautiful orange. We are selling 
them for $12 each, which we happen to 
know is far less than they can be purchased 
forinastore. If you buy one of these you 
not only get more than value received for a 
very beautiful article, but you help the 
members of the Blackmer Home Alumnae 
Association. These girls, as you will re- 
call, are trying to earn enough money to 
support a girl in Blackmer Home. They 
are grateful for the years which they spent 
there and want to extend this privilege to 
another. 

The kimino will be sent on approval by 
request. 

* * 
SIX MONTHS OF OPPORTUNITY 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Miss Josephine Buck of Chatham, Mass., 
who went to Friendly House in the spring 
of this year, has resigned and is teaching 
in Stirling, N. C. Miss Buck deserves 
much praise for her efficient work in the 
mountains during her short stay there. 

We have made plans for one of our 
Southern young women to enter the work 
in the mountains in June, but until that 
time we must have a worker with Miss 
Powell. The most essential requirement 
for this temporary worker is that she play 
the piano and organ. 

What an opportunity for some one to 
serve for this short time! The country, 
the people, in fact, the whole experience 
will be so worth while in every way. Write 
to our Candidate Chairman, Mrs. E. R. 
Sampson, 19 Lincoln St., North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., or to Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
5 Gould St., Danvers, Mass., our new 
president. 


* * 


SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, which was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, from Oct. 24 to 30, was a 
wonderful demonstration of love in action 
for sixty years. 

The general theme of this great meeting 
was “The Christ Being Made Known,’’ 
that the world through him might be saved. 

When the public meetings were opened 
on the 24th in the King Avenue Church, 
the largest of the thirty Methodist 
churches in the city, it was found that 
several hundred could not get into the 
church, and it was reported that every 
available seat was taken two hours before 
sessions opened. For three days this 
continued; then the meetings were held 
in Memorial Hall, where over 5,000 could 
be seated and one of the large down-town 


churches used for overflow meetings, and 
this was packed for every session. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety is working in nineteen countries, and 
one evening 114 missionaries were intro- 
duced, whose terms of service aggregated 
1,665 years, and twenty-eight new mis- 
sionaries were commissioned. 


Many speakers of note addressed the 


sessions: Bishop Thomas Nicholson on 
“Unto Good Works;” Prof. W. J. King, 
“Racial Partitions;’?’ Judge Florence E. 
Allen, ““No More Strangers and Foreign- 
ers;’’ President Edmund D. Soper, ‘‘The 
Student and Christian Missions;’’ Rev. 
J. M. M. Gray, D. D., ‘‘The Retreat or 
Advance;”’ Bishop Adna Wright Leonard, 


“The New Day in India;’’ Mrs. Ella A. 
Boole, ‘‘Prohibition a World-Wide Issue;’’ 
Mrs. Induk Kim, “The World’s Call to 
Youth;’’ Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, “A 
World Fellowship of Christian Women,’’ 
and Bishop Francis J. McConnell, preacher 
of the occasional sermon. 

It was most interesting to witness the 
histrionic demonstrations representing the 
development of the various departments 
of work carried on for sixty years. The 
firts decade represented “Their Dreams 
Coming True.’’ Nine women having a 
vision for World Service met and organized 
as a national society (the same year that 
the Universalist women met and formed 
their national organization). As groups. 
appeared representing each decade, groups 
also appeared from other lands, presenting 
the needs “over there.”’ 

(To be continued) 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE QUESTIONS YOUTH IS ASKING 
Howard Davis Spoerl 

According to reports of a recent regional 
conference of the Unitarian Church, the 
headmaster of a famous preparatory 
school made the statement that the nor- 
mal youth asks the questions: “What’s 
the use?’’ and “‘Why should I?” 

We are all familiar with the prevalence 
of these questions and of many others of 
a similar nature, in this questioning age 
of ours. But the significance of the state- 
ment is best brought out by considering 
the state of affairs existing several years 
ago. At the beginning of the century, 
if any one had ascribed this attitude of 
something approaching futility to the 
‘normal youth” of the day, there would 
have been an immediate and violent reac- 
tion. For it is a classical theme to depict 
the eagerness of youth, and its readiness 
to plunge into everything with the power 
that is derived from much excess energy. 

The headmaster is surely in a position 
to know the customary attitude of young 
people. In describing it in this manner, 
he was expressing neither surprise nor 
alarm at the change of conditions, but 


stating the thing in a most matter-of-fact. 


manner, merely as a means of illustrating 
the burden of his discourse. Perhaps there 
has been no change. But if the attitude 
of young people has not undergone a 
drastic variation, it is evident that the 
much advertised impetuosity on the part 
of youth in other times was simply a por- 
tion of the Pollyanna propaganda that 
was once so popular among us. 

Of course, it makes some difference as 
to the tone of voice in which these ques- 
tions are asked. It has always been said 
that the young were eternally questioning 
things. If one asks “‘What’s the use?’’ 
meaning, ‘‘What’s the use of trying to do 
things in this way when history and ex- 
perience are against us?’’ it is one thing. 


If the question be “‘What’s the use of try- 
ing to do anything?”’ it is a different story 
altogether. 

Probably both attitudes are involved 
in the current questioning of modern young 
people, for there is no doubt that some 
change has taken place, although the ex- 
tent of change is probably exaggerated 
by many. The big thing about our time 
that is new is the insistence that things be 
brought out into the light of day. Past 
dissatisfaction was held largely in check 
by silence and evasion. But now every 
thought is uttered as soon as it flashes 
into the brain, sometimes to the disad- 
vantage of reflection and of mature con- 
sideration. 

At any rate, whatever the current out- 
look may be, the important thing is that 
some helpful activity be contemplated 
during the impulsion of thought and 
opinion. If young people are criticising 
things as they are—and what intelligent 
being does not do so?—the course of ac- 
tion is plain in its general aspects. Theirs 
is the opportunity to appraise the situa- 
tion with intentions of trying to do some- 
thing about it. The present generation is 
surely not developing a civilization for 
its own benefit: If, on the other hand, the 
feeling is one of despair, futility, or simply 
“too much bother,’’ young people must 
learn and will learn sooner or later that 
there is no escape for them. For the same 
accomplishments must be achieved or at- 
tempted. The difference in the tone of 
the questions will mean a difference in the 
labor of turning the wheels. But whether 
hopefully or dully, devotion to the task 
at hand must be served. Probably modern 
people can work better for fooling them- 
selves less, even though the result seems a 
bit chilly and realistic. But whatever 
the attitude in any age, the labors of Her- 
cules remain, and life is certain to demand 
its own. 


Sf 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. A. J. Torsleff of West Acton, Mass., 
thas presented us with pieces of wood 
taken from the old church at Winchester, 
N. H., destroyed by fire a few years ago, 
in which the Winchester Profession was 
adopted. This church was built before 
1794. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday to Thursday the past week to 
attend the meeting of the Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press. 

Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight, wife of 
Professor Speight of Dartmouth College, 
stood the journey back to her home in 
Hanover, N. H., from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Nov. 24, very well, and 
is making rapid progress toward recovery. 


Mrs. Speight underwent a serious surgical . 


operation at Phillips House several weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Chester C. Platt of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., an officer of the National Association 
Opposed to Blue Laws, made an important 
address in Washington on Nov. 24 urging 
Washingtonians to unite against bills 
which prohibit Sunday baseball and other 
blue laws in the national capital. Mr. 
Platt is a trustee of our St. Petersburg 
church and teacher of the adult class in 
the Sunday school. 

Rev. Roscoe A. Walters began work at 
Eldorado and Eaton, Ohio, Nov. 1. 

Dr. Huntley, interim minister at West 
Somerville, represented the Universalists 
in the union Thanksgiving service in 


Symphony Hall under the auspices of the™ 


Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., pastor of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Law- 
rence, Mass., announces another series of 
stories to be told in his church on Sunday 
afternoon. The stories which Dr. Rob- 
bins will tell this season are, ‘‘The Cost of 
Kindness,’’ ‘Even unto Bethlehem,’’ 
“Mother Gets Back on the Job,’’ ‘‘The 
Lost Speech,’’ and “‘The Soul of Nicholas 
Snyder.”’ 

Mr. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Crane 
Theological School was the preacher in 
New Bedford, Mass., on Nov. 17 and 24. 
On Dec. 1 he supplied the pulpit in Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Mrs. F. C. Todd, who is spending the 
winter in Boston, is living at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Garden Street, Cambridge. 

Robert E. Polk of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
class of 1930, Tufts College, was awarded 
the scholarship given by the class of 1898. 
He also was elected to Tau Beta Pi, the 
engineering honorary society, and will 
represent the Engineering School at Com- 
mencement. Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott 
won the honor of representing the Theo- 
logical School at Commencement. 


Mr. 


and Interests 


Donald B. Hoyt of Albion, Penn., was 
the first winner of the Theological Faculty 
Prize, recently established, to be awarded 
to the senior theological student who best 
exemplifies qualities of leadership, serious 
application, professional ideals, broad 
scholarship, and maturity of judgment. 
Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, preached in Norwell on Noy. 17 
and in Amesbury on Nov. 24. He assisted 
Dr. Tomlinson in the funeral service for 
Rey. Henry A. Parkhurst in Hardwick on 
Friday, Nov. 22, and had with Rev. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher the funeral service of Mr. 
Barbeau in Haverhill on Nov. 24. 


The preachers in the old Gloucester, 
Mass., church through November were 
Dr. McCollester, Mr. Gilbert A. Potter, 
Rev. Lucius R. Paige, Rev. Newell C. 
Maynard. Dr. Etz preached on Dec. 1: 
Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, pastor elect, will 
begin his work Dee. 8. 


Dean Lee 8S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege was at Kent, Ohio, Sunday, Dec. 1, 
for the ordination of Carl Olson, one of 
his recent graduates. Dean McCollester 
preached the sermon and gave the right 
hand of fellowship. Mr. Olson recently 
was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


Rev. George F. Magraw, according to 
the Universalist Banner of Maine, has re- 
signed at Augusta, to take effect Jan. 1. 
Rev. Edward Ellis of Stockton Springs 
and Oakland has accepted a unanimous 
call to Belfast. Rev. Merrill C. Ward of 
Guilford resigned Noy. 1, and Mr. George 
U. Scudder has been supplying. Mr. Ward 
has gone to the Universalist church at 
Livermore Falls. 


On Nov. 7 the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Bowers and family of Canon, Georgia, 
with all its contents, was burned to the 
ground. Mr. Bowers is a trustee of the 
Georgia State Convention, and both he 
and his family are prominent workers in 
the Canon church. 

Rev. Douglas. Horton of Brookline, 
Mass., translator of Karl Barth, has 
translated the interesting introduction of 
the “‘Theology of Crisis’? by Professor 
Brunner of Zurich—the five lectures given 
by Brunner on his recent trip to America. 

Rey. Charles Chambers Conner of East 
Northfield, Mass., has brought out a new 
edition of his book, ‘‘Shorthand Made 
Most Legible for Personal or General Use.’’ 
This book is published at $1.50 and is sold 
by the author. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill—Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, 
pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher received 
the members and friends of the church at 
the parsonage on Monday afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 25. The annual union 
Thanksgiving service was held in our 


church on Thanksgiving night. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. Leroy Stringfellow of the 
Methodist church. The fair this year, 
known as the Rainbow Fair, was held on 
Dec. 38 and 4. In the church on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 24, was held the funeral 
of Mr. Barbeau, husband of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Barbeau, one of our best church school 
teachers and most faithful workers. Mr. 
Fletcher and Dr. Coons ofliciated. 


New York 


Winthrop.—Lyman Achenbach, pastor. 
Acting on the suggestion of Rev. U. S. 
Milburn, as given under notes from the 
churches, in the Leader last year, our 
little church put out forty boxes, labeled 
‘‘A Penny a Day Keeps the Church Fair 
Away,’’ Nov. 1,1928. On Nov. 14,1929, 
we held our annual supper, when these 
forty boxes were brought in. From them 
we turned in to our Ladies’ Aid treasurer, 
Mrs. Mabel Clifford, $141.31. We feel 
greatly indebted to Mr. Milburn, for we 
never earned that amount so easily before. 
We have ordered our boxes for another 
year, and every one is enthusiastic about 
filling them. At our suggestion the mem- 
bers of the Congregational church 
adopted the same method of raising money, 
and were much pleased with the result. 
Our minister, Lyman Achenbach, a stu- 
dent in Canton Theological School, is 
driving to Winthrop each Sunday and 
giving us excellent sermons, besides en- 
deavoring to give some time each week to 
becoming acquainted with his parishioners. 
The Congregational, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Universalist churches united for 
a Thanksgiving service at the Methodist 
church, Wednesday evening, Nov. 27. 


* * 
BEFORE THE MICROPHONE 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College and Miss Mary Slaughter of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
while sitting in the congregation of the 
Universalist church of Bangor, Maine, 
Noy. 17, at the morning service, suddenly 
heard the minister, Dr. Smith, say as he 
stood before the microphone: ‘‘We have 
two distinguished visitors here this morn- 
ing, I believe. If Miss Mary Slaughter 
and Professor Skinner are in the congrega- 
tion, will they please rise?’’ Both stood 
up, one on the extreme right and the 
other on the extreme left. Then Dr. 
Smith said: ‘Will these two persons please 
come to the platform?’”’ and while they 
were going forward he gave the radio 
audience a description of their personal 
characteristics and achievement. Then 
Dr. Smith remarked to the audience, seen 
and unseen: “I have a good sermon pre- 
pared for to-day, but I have enough Scotch 
in me to want to make it do for another 
Sunday. Therefore, will Miss Mary 
Slaughter take fifteen minutes before the 
microphone and Professor Skinnersanother 
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fifteen minutes? I am sure that all pres- 
ent will enjoy the service better if they 
do.” So, without preparation, Miss 
Slaughter spoke for about ten minutes and 
Professor Skinner for about twenty min- 
utes, both very effectively. It is said that 
people far and near in Maine were de- 
lighted, but, as Miss Slaughter remarked 
on arrival at her hotel, ‘“‘There is no doubt 
about it. That was one of the world’s 
worst moments.”’ 
* * 


A LETTER OF SYMPATHY 


Rey. George F. Morton of Jacksonville, 
Vt., recently wrote a letter of sympathy 
and comfort to Mr. Bie of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
upon the death of his wife. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Bie have been summer residents 
of Jacksonville for some years, and mem- 
bers of the congregation of the Univer- 
salist church. The letter was published 
in a Norwegian daily of Brooklyn and in 
the Norih Adams Transcript. It is as 
follows: 

Jacksonville, Vt. 
Oct. 8, 1929. 
My dear Mr. Bie: 

We little know what a day will bring 
forth, or what rather sudden changes are 
in store for us. I did not realize that Mrs. 
Bie was in so serious a condition and, when 
I stepped in to say good-by, that I should 
not see her again. 

We have had many talks about various 
subjects, and know how we each feel re- 
garding several matters. 

So I will not say that God is good and 
whatever He seems to do is for the best, 
and therefore this that has happened was 
for the best. It would have been for the 
better if Mrs. Bie could have had her health 
and lived. In fact, I would not say that 
God for some reason or other took Mrs. 
Bie away. I do not think He does that. 
He has arranged that every one who comes 
into the world by birth shall leave it by 
death. I do not think that God is the exe- 
cutioner, but leaves it to chance. Acci- 
dent, disease or old age will bring death 
some day. So then, if God knows about 
this, as we like to believe He does, He is 
just as sorry as we are that it happened, 
when and how it did. 

At such a time as this we almost in- 
stinctively believe in immortality, even if 
the door of the life beyond is not opened 
so that we may look within and see what 
the future existence is like. Just because 
we can not see what is behind the curtain, 
does not prove that there is nothing there. 

And so we may still hope and look for- 
ward to a continuation of life elsewhere. 

One can not be in a glad or thankful or 
rejoicing spirit at such a time as this. It 
would be unnatural not to feel sad orsorry. 
But as time passes, and one realizes what 
the one who has passed on has been in 
ways of affection, helpfulness and service, 
he is more and more glad and thankful 
that such a one was with him so long. 
Whatever blessings the future may hold that 
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may come to us from those who are called 
from us, the blessing of their presence while 
they were with us may be ours here. 
Please extend my sympathy to your 
son and his wife. 
Sincerely, 
George F'. Morton. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1560) 
still some who enjoy and can secure quiet? 


Two stimulating books, very different 
in conception and style, deal with the art 
and science of good thinking. The Abbe 
Dimnet in The Art of Thinking (Simon 
and Schuster, $2.50), chats informally 
about books and people in a way that re- 
veals his richly stored mind, and in the 
course of his discussion of various helps 
and obstacles to thought he offers his 
readers many excellent hints. Before one 
can be a good skater he must be willing, 
for a time at least, to consider reflectively 
his various positions and movements; is it 
strange that critical reflection upon the art 
of good thought should contribute to our 
technique? The Fields and Methods of 
Knowledge, by R. F. Piper, and Paul 
W. Ward (Alfred A. Knopf, $4.25),is a 
text book for use in colleges, a survey of 
the ways in which knowledge has been 
acquired, of the principles guiding its 
acquisition, and of the major results in 
various fields But, like many text-books 
to-day, this is also a book of general in- 
terest, and people whose formal education 
was completed ten or twenty years ago, 
or whose opportunities in earlier life were 
limited, would find it a great educational 
experience to read this book They would 
find themselves ‘‘oriented’’ afresh to the 
new world opened up by science, and better 
capable of independent thought. 


Experience and Nature (W. W. Norton, 
$300), by Professor Dewey, appears in a 
new edition. The great contribution of 
this thinker to our modern thought and 
educational method finds comprehensive 
expression in this volume. To meet his 
own test he brings philosophy down from 
the clouds without impairing the dignity 
of man’s intellectual life. No American 
thinker has ever influenced a larger num- 
ber of intelligent fellow-students, and 
the secret of his influence is in this book. 
H.EB.S. 


* * 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST GET- 
TOGETHER 


More than 100 Universalist laymen of 
Western Maine gathered at the Church of 
the Messiah Noy. 22, for the second an- 
nual Western Maine Universalist Men’s 
Get-together, consisting of a dinner fol- 
lowed by a concert and speaking program. 

Those who addressed this gathering, in- 
cluding representatives of ten Maine cities 
and towns, were Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
of Boston, General Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Church in America, Clement F. 
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Robinson, attorney general of Maine, Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Augusta, State Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches, Victor 
A. Friend of Melrose, Mass., prominent 
layman, Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House in Boston, and Rey. Pliny A. Allen 
of Norway. Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, was 
toastmaster. 

Speaking of efforts to-day toward church 
unity, Mr. Friend of Boston declared, “If 
we can lay differences of opinion and belief 
on the table and proceed on the background 
of faith, we can get somewhere.”’ 

According to Dr. Etz, the recent Wash- 
ington session of the General Convention 
of Universalist Churches showed that not 
only is the church worth while, but it can 
be and must be one of the great factors in 
shaping civilization of the days to come. 

The battle of Christendom will be won 
in the manner that the Allies won the 
World War, Dr. Etz believes. The various 
denominations need not lose their in- 
dividuality any more than the French, 
British, Americans and other Allies lost 
their nationality, but each denomination 
must forget minor differences and work in 
a united forward movement, he said. 

“Men everywhere are turning to broth- 
erhood as the solution of all their prob- 
lems,’’ said Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 
“Tf that isn’t the meaning of Universalism, 
then what in God’s name does Universalism 
mean?’’ 

_Clement F. Robinson, Maine’s attorney 
general, talked on Owen D. Young, whom 
he called ‘‘a Universalist layman of whom 
we may be proud.’’ and told numerous 
instances of Young’s character and his 
ability to “think things through.’’ Mr. 
Robinson said that when he started the 
practise of law he was in the same law office 
with Owen Young. 

From his Jong association with service 
clubs, Rev. Pliny A. Allen of Norway has 
seen men get out of these clubs the things 
they should get from their church, and 
he has seen them enjoying these religious 
gifts, he said. It is about time, Mr. 
Allen declared, that men get some part of 
their religion in church, where they belong. 

Mr. Veazie, the toastmaster, also in- 
troduced Rev. H. S. Whitman, a former 
Portland pastor and a former president 
of Westbrook Seminary, now retired, and 
Glen R. McIntire of Norway, president of 
the Universalist Convention of Maine.— 
Portland Press Herald. 


* * 


MISS HUGHES COMES TO); BOSTON 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, formerly secre- 
tary of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted a call 
to the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
and will begin work Jan. 1. 

Miss Hughes was born and educated in 
Minneapolis, graduating from the high 
school there and attending the University 
of Minnesota. Then she left to take special 
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secretarial training. Upon completion of 
her course she became secretary to Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter at the Church of the 
‘Redeemer, holding the position for fifteen 
lyears. During all this time she was also 
isecretary of the Board of Directors of 
Unity Settlement Association, of which 
| Dr. Shutter was president, and for eight 
years assistant treasurer of the House. 
| Three years ago she was relieved of part 
of her secretarial duties in order to be- 
come acting director of young people’s 
work. She has served on the State Board 
of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Minnesota as secretary 
and as representative of the Clara Barton 
Guilds; and was instrumental in organizing 
the Guild at the Church of the Redeemer, 
which to-day is one of the strongest in the 
denomination. She resigned her position 
Aug. 1, 1928, for a “sabbatical year’s rest,”’ 
and spent four months of it abroad. At 
present she is assistant to the head of the 
Home Service Department of Washburn 
Crosby Co. 


* * 


FINE AVERAGE AT LYNN 


Carl A. Hempel of Lynn reports that 
he has been keeping careful record of the 
attendance covering a period of several 
years and finds these interesting facts: 

The first eleven Sundays of the fall 
season of 1927 showed an average at- 
tendance of 240. : 

For the same Sundays in 1928, the 
average attendance was 275. 

For the first eleven Sundays in the fall 
season of 1929, the average attendance was 
300 plus. 

A noteworthy factor in this situation is 
that during this period of time the en- 
rollment has increased only seven, being 
402 at the present time. The gain has 
been in attendance of those upon the 
roll. 

In the scheme of religious education 
connected with the Lynn parish there are 
three Camp-fire groups, one Blue Bird 
group, the church school, a junior and a 
senior Y. P. C. U., a Staff Club, and Troop 
11 of the Boy Scouts. 


* * 


TRAGIC ACCIDENT 


Associated Press dispatches on: Nov. 27 
carried the sad news over the country 
that three students of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and the driver of an automobile 
in which they had been riding had been 
killed in a grade crossing accident. The 
driver, Amos Goodbout of DeKalb, N. Y.., 
had taken the boys into his car to help 
them on their way to various destinations 
on Thanksgiving Day. In attempting to 
pass another car near the crossing, he 
skidded into the track in the path of a fast 
moving train. The four occupants of the 
ear were killed. The three students 
were W. B. Anderson of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Raymond J. Beardsley of New 
Berlin, N. Y., and Nelson P. Lobdell of 
Victor, N. Y. Nelson Lobdell was the 
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son of Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell, pastor of 
the Universalist church at Victor, N. Y., 
who for some years was one of our mis- 
sionaries in Japan and has a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances throughout the 
denomination. All-of the relatives of these 
boys and the university itself will have the 
sympathy of a great circle of people. 


* * 


MISS GORDON AT A NEW TASK 


Miss Ruth M. Gordon, daughter of the 
late Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., of 
the Old South Church, Boston, is in charge 
of a campaign to raise additional funds for 
the General Theological Library, 53 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston. 

This library furnishes to ministers of all 


denominations theological and philosophi- 


eal books not found in libraries in smaller 
communities, as well as other publications 
of great value. Books .are sent free of 
charge and postage paid both ways to any 
minister in New England, and may be 
kept three or four weeks and then re- 
newed. From May, 1928, to May, 1929, 
2,048 ministers borrowed 29,500 books. 
Seventy-nine Universalist ministers were 
in this list. 

Not only would it be a service to con- 
tribute money to this library, but it would 
be just as great a service to call the at- 
tention of ministers in small places to the 
opportunities open to them in the re- 
sources of this institution. 

a * 


HON. OWEN D. YOUNG HONORED 
BY HIS CHURCH 


A beautiful National Memorial Church 
has been recently built in Washington by 
the General Convention of the Universalist 
Church. During the last week in October 
the Universalists held their biennial con- 
vention in Washington, and one of the 
impressive events of the week was the 
dedication of the imposing tower of the 
new church ‘‘to international justice and 
world peace as a loving and grateful 


tribute to Owen D. Young, who, inspired 


by faith in the constructive power of hu- 
man brotherhood, contributed his rare 
talents of mind and heart to the healing 
of the nations devastated by the World 
War.” 

Owen D. Young is a Universalist lay- 
man. The honors accorded him by the 
members of his church throughout the 
nation are well deserved. As amember of 
the same church this writer is justly proud 
of his splendid record. All Americans, 
members of all churches, unite in paying 
respect to this honored statesman.— 
The Montrose (Pa.) Independent. 


Notices 


LECTURES AT TUFTS COLLEGE 


A course of lectures by Dr. G. J. Heering of Lei- 
den, Holland, on ‘“The Free Religious Idea in Europe, 
Its Origin, Development and Aspect To-day,” will 
be given in Packard Hall, Tufts Colisge. at 4 p.m., 
as follows: 

Dec. 3. The. Influence of German Idealism. 4. 


10. The Modern Move- 
(a) Its Roots and Its 


The Influence of Science. 
ment of the 19th Century. 
Critical Attitude. 13. The Modern Movement of 
the 19th Century. (6) Its Naturalism, Monism, 
and Optimism, 17. The Modern Movement of the 
19th Century. (c) Second Periods: Agnosticism 
and Disillusion. 20. The Maleontents or Young 
Modernists. 

Dates to be announced later: The New Psychol- 
ogy of Religion—Otto, Heiler, Karl Barth and his 
School. (a) Exposition of Their Theology. Karl 
Barth and His School. (b) As Criticised by Liberal 
Theology. The Outlook of Modern Science and 
Philosophy on Religion. The Present Situation of 
Liberal Protestantism in Europe. The Liberal 
Principles We Maintain—International Co-operation. 

x x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year, dated Nov. 12, 1929, granted 
to Roscoe A. Walters, pastor elect at Eldorado, 
Ohio. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
*x x 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 


Dec. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 


Dec. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. ‘ 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 


Obituary 
MRS. OLUF TANDBERG 


The funeral of Mrs. Oluf Tandberg was held from 
the Congregational church in Mechanic Falls, Me., 
Noy. 12. Rey. Stanley Manning of Augusta, State 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, officiated. 
Interment was at Forest Grove cemetery, Augusta. 

Surviving Mrs. Tandberg are her husband, Rev. 
Oluf Tandberg, pastor of the federated church in 
Mechanic Falls; a son, Fred Jarvis Marble of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a daughter, Mrs. Alice Marble Kelley 
of Alberton, Va.; and several grandchildren. She 
died in Portland at the Eye and Ear Infirmary 
Saturday, where she had been a patient about a 
month. She recently underwent an operation for 
the removal of a cataract. A long period of ill health 
had left her with insufficient strength to withstand 
the shock. 

Mrs. Tandberg was born in Gorham, Aug. 10, 
1850, the daughter of Stephen and (Sophia) Chad- 
bourne Smith. She was twice married, her first 
husband being Elmer Marble of Paris. She went to 
Washington, D. C., where she studied medicine, 
graduating from Washington University. After 
that she went abroad for a year, and studied hos- 
pital methods in London. She also studied nerve 
diseases with Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in Philadelphia. 

While practising in Washington she was married 
to Mr. Tandberg. She was much interested in 
women’s clubs and was one of the founders of the 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs in Wash- 
ington. 

In 1888 and 1889 she was president of the Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Organization in Washington. She 
has done outstanding literary work, and had consid- 
erable experience as a public speaker. 

For more than twenty-five years she was a very 
efficient helper in her husband’s pastoral work, be- 
ing a co-worker aS long as her health permitted. 
Even while afflicted with ill health, she always re- 
tained her interest in anything of benefit to the 
community. 

Since coming to Mechanic Falls Mrs. Tandberg 
has taken part in all the community activities so 
far as her health allowed, and she anticipated doing 
more if her sight could be restored and her strength 
renewed. She not only belonged to the Universalist 
church, but was a member of the Willing Workers 
and the Mission Society of that church, the Ladies, 
Circle of the Congregational church, and the Study 
Club.—Lewiston (Maine) Sun. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse”’ 
Ready December 15th 
Fifty copies specially bound and auto- 
graphed by Dr. Betts will be sold at 
five dollars each for the benefit of the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, by Rev. 
Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent 
of Churches of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


The Significance of 


Jesus Christ 
b 
-Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 

A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Ready December 15th 
Advance orders will be received to be 
delivered for Christmas 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are acecommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Give Books That Live and Inspire 


Pass on 


The Torch 


ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 
Foreword by George A. Gordon 


Lyrics of Reality 
“‘These verses throb with warmth and 
faith and beauty. They will help kindle 
the flame of the spirit and lift one into 


higher levels of faith and conduct.” 
—Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D: 


The attractive printing and bind- 
ing make it an appropriate gift 
for Christmas. 1. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ,°3 Sst seo" Ghicago 
New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Pe MUDREVIG 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions, Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England en safety 


standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 
48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 
‘THeoLocicaL OOKS 
We have a_ classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us, your list of ‘‘Wants.”? 
Please mention this paper. 


Scnunre’s Boon Srone 902282 Four Ave 
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New HARPER Books 
% WHITHER CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by Lynn Harold Hough : 


pe title indicates the imperative timeli-— 

ness of this book. Those contributing to 
this discussion of the modern message and — 
program of Christianity include Niebuhr, - 
Krumbine, Sockman, Beaven, Nixen, Atkins, - 
Stafford, Day, Hayden, Palmer, Roberts, — 
Pidgeon, Horton, and Gilkey. $3.00 
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i MUST WE HAVE WAR? 
By Fred B. Smith 


ONTAINS a foreword by Owen D. Young. 
_A sane and unbiased evaluation of 
political, economic, social and religious 
principles involved in creating a warless 
world. $2.50 


MA THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
By Henry Wilkes Wright 


DMIRABLY presents in non- technicai 
terms the philosophical aspects of re-— 
ligion. $2.00 | 


i RELIGION AND 
THE MODERN MIND 
Edited by Charles C. Cooper 


HArry ELMER BARNES, Bishop McConnell 
and others show the relation of Christian- 
ity, Ethical Culture, Judaism, philosophy, 
psychology, and science to religion. $2.00. 


& THE CHRISTIANITY 
OF TOMORROW 


By John Howard B. Masterman 


VIGOROUS discussion of such subjects as 
The Social Gospel, The Reunion of the 


Churches, and The Finality of Christianity. 
$2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN 
APPREHENSION 
OF GOD 


By H. R. Mackintosh 


EALS with the nature of religion, the 
idea of revelation and with the Christian 


conception of God. $2.50 
HAVE YOU READ 
tf | Had Only One Sermon to Preach on 
IMMORTALITY F 
Edited by William L. Stidger $2.50 
THE REAL JESUS 
By Bishop Charles Fiske and 
Burton S. Easton $2.50 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RELIGION 
By Dr. W. E. Orchard $2.50 
THE CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT MIND 
By Conrad H. Moehlman $2.50 
RELIGION LENDS A HAND 
By James Myers $1.50 
' Harper & Brothers 
Publishers New York 
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| CHURCH WINDOWS 


: ec. 7, 1929 


. | CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company | 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


“Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


THE SHEPHERD 
of JERUSALEM 


THE STORY OF RUEL THE STRONG 


By Morris H. Turk, D.D. 


Minister of the Williston Church, Portland, Maine 


The simple, moving story of a 
young Benjamite who wondered at 
the fate which kept him tied to a 
humble sheepfold—until he saved the 
woman at the Jaffa gate, beheld the 
heavenly apparition, and stood before 
the Babe in the manger, when he 
thanked the God of his fathers that he 
was called to be a shepherd. With 
colored illustration. $1.00 


MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Ez 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in mamy fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
' Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL , 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
eation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoola 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. All profits go to denominational purposes. 


We can supply any book in print. 


and deliver books to any desired address. 


Fiction 

$2.50. 

By Zane Grey. $2.00. 

The Methodist Faun. By Anne Parrish. $2.50. 

Five and Ten. By Fannie Hurst. $2.50. 

Hudson River Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. 

Joe Pete. By Florence HE. McClinchey. $2.50. 

By William J. Locke. $2.50. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. By E.M. Remarque. $2.50. 

$2.50. 

Prize Novel. By Mary Lee. 
By John Rathbone Oliver. 

$2.50. 


Laughing Boy. By Oliver La Farge. 


Fighting Caravans. 


$2.50. 
Ancestor Jorico. 


Sincerity. By John Erskine. 
It’s a Great War. 
Victim and Victor. 
The Embezzlers. By Valentine Kataev. 
The Runner. By Ralph Connor. $2.00. 
The Hawbucks. By John Masefield. $2.50. 

Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 

By Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 
By Ellen Glasgow. $2.50. 
By Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Penrod Jasper. By Booth Tarkington. $2.50. 
Blair’s Attic. By Joseph C. and J. L. Lincoln. 
The Dark Journey. $2.50. 


$3.00. 
$2.50. 


Young May Moon. 
They Stoeped to Folly. 
Red Silence. 


$2.00. 
By Julian Green. 


History and Biography 
Myron T. Herrick. Friend of France. By Col. T. Bentley 
Mott. $5.00. 
Beethoven—-The Creator. By Romain Rolland. $5.00. 
July ’?14. By Emil Ludwig. $3.50. 
The Tragic Era. By Claude G. Bowers. 
Stretchers. By Frederick A. Pottle. $3.00. 
Franklin. By Bernard Fay. Illus. $3.00. 
Midstream—My Later Life. By Helen Keller. $3.00. 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. By Harriet C. 
Brown. $3.00. 
Marshal Foch. The official biography. By Maj. Gen. Sir 
George Grey Aston. $5.00. ’ 
Autobiography. $3.00. 
Albert, King of Belgians. By Evelyn Graham. $5.00. 
The Prince of Wales. By W. and L. Townsend. $2.50. 
Up to Now. Biography of Alfred E. Smith. $5.00. 
Mrs. Eddy. $5.00. 


$5.00. 


Calvin Coolidge. 


Biography by Edwin F. Dakin. 


Religion and Philosophy 

God. By Middleton Murry. $3.00. 

A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann. 
The Mansions of Philosophy. 
What Do We Mean by God? By C.'H. Valentine. $2.00. 
What Is Christian Education. By George A. Coe. $2.50. 

If I Had One Sermon to Preach on Immortality. Edited 

by Wm. L. Stidger. $2.50. 


$2.50. 
By Will Durant. $5.00. 


Send your personal card with your order, and we will enclose - 


Following is a list of the newest books: 


. 


Whither Christianity. Edited by Lynn Harold Hough. 


$3.00. 
Religion and the Modern Mind. Edited by Charles C. 
Cooper. $2.00. 


By Dwight Bradley. $2.00. 
By Basil King. $2.50. 


Recovery of Religion. 
Adventures in Religion. 


Social Sources of Denominationalism. 


Niebuhr. $2.50. 
The Present Crisis in Religion. By Dr. W. E.-Orchard. 
$2.50. 


Process and Reality. By A. N. Whitehead. $4.50. 
Man’s Social Destiny. By Charles A. Ellwood. $2.00. 


Books of General Interest 

America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyserling. $5.00. 
Onthe Upand Up. By Bruce Barton. $2.00. 
Washington, Past and Present. By Charles Moore. 

$5.00. 
The Art of Thinking. By Ernest Dimnet. $2.50. 
Poems of Justice. Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. $2.50. 
The Universe Around Us. By Sir James H. Jeans. $4.50. 
The Man Behind the Book. By Henry Van Dyke. $2.50. 
Art of Reading. By Prof. Robert E. Rogers. $2.50. 


Illus. 


Palestine To-day and To-morrow. By John Haynes Holmes. 


$2.50. 


The Inside of Prohibition. 
$2.00. 


By Mabel W. Willebrandt. 


Books by Our Own Folks 

God and You. 

Success and You. 

Two volumes by Nellie E. Friend. $1.25 each. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. With twelve 
beautiful illustrations. $2.50. 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the “Front Porch’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. / 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way:A study of Universalism. Dr. L. B. Fisher. $1.00. 

The Maine Universalist Convention. By James E. Philoon, 
Esq. 25 cents. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Willard C. 
Selleck, D.D. Ready December 15. 75 cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. 
Betts. Ready December 15. $1.50. ‘ 

The Way by Which We Came. By Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. 25 cents. 


$2.00. 


Sold separately 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list in the Christian Leader of Nov. 30. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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